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Polish workers, technicians, and engi- 
neers}** . , „ 

As a number of us here in Congress 
have contended for years, when the chips 
are down the Polish Communists, the 
captors of the longsuffering Polish peo- 
ple, will be right in there pitching with 
the Soviet Communists. What better 
proof do we need that all the talk about 
winning the Polish Communists away 
from the Soviets is nothing but danger- 
ous daydreaming. 

It is time for the American people to 
demand an explanation from those 
unrealistic officials who have been push- 
ing the “building bridges’’ baloney with 
the East European Communist leaders. 

I include the above-mentioned item 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
June 26, 1967, in the Record at this point: 
What Price U.S. Aid? Poland Arms Hanoi 
Warsaw, June 25 (AP) .—Poland pledged 
full assistance Sunday to the Vietnamese 
Communists “until complete victory” and 
disclosed that Polish firearms already have 
been sent to Hanoi. 

“We are glad that Polish guns are bringing 
concrete results to you In your fight,” Polish 
Communist Politburo member Zenon Kliszko 
was quoted as saying in a Polish Press Agency 
account of his Just-completed five-day visit 
to North Vietnam. 

“We are giving and we will continue to 
give material, political and military aid, he 
said. , , 

Kliszko, regarded as the top Polish Com- 
munist next to party leader Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, was addressing a Hanoi antiaircraft 
unit which has been armed with “equipment 
furnished by Polish workers, technicians and 
engineers,” and has shot down or damaged 
40 American planes, the agency said. 

(Poland has received United States aid 
since 1957 under a policy intended to reduce 
Warsaw’s dependence on the Soviet Union. 
Total aid through June 30, 1965, was $979 
million. Some $425 million in food and ma- 
chinery was provided between 1957 and 1960 
alone. Last January, President Johnson an- 
nounced he was ready to help Poland ease 
the burden of its debt to the U5. involving 
$500 million for surplus food deliveries.) 

Kliszko returned to Warsaw on Saturday 
night after talks In Moscow with Soviet Com- 
munist Party chief Leonid I. Brezhnev. 

The first disclosure of Polish arms in Viet- 
nam coincided with publication of a Polish- 
North Vietnamese communique harshly as- 
sailing not only the American military effort 
but also “the deceitful maneuvers of the 
Johnson Administration for so-called peace 
negotiatipns without any Initial conditions.” 
_ — 

U.S. FOOD TO EGYPT, JORDAN, AND 
SYRIA? 

(Mr. SCHADEBERG (at the request of 
Mr. Burke of Florida) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
was very disturbing on Friday morning 
to read an Associated Press report date- 
lined Rome, June 22, which hints broadly 
that the United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization already expects us 
to give a large boost to the Arab Nations 
this fall. 

Imagine. The nations of Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria — who may well enough have a 
food shortage facing them — are already 
looking to the nation they have so re- 
cently condemned, cursed, and criticized 
in order to keep their populace fed. 


I would ask the three nations where 
their Soviet friends are hiding now that 
they are needed? 

On June 25 the United Press Interna- 
tional in Moscow made note of the fact 
that last year’s grain harvest in Russia 
set an alltime record, and approximated 
some 190 million tons. Yet only a dribble 
of grain was sent by the Russians to 
Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. 

Can it be that the Soviets are only will- 
ing to supply arms in large quantity, and 
not life-sustaining grain? If we are to 
believe the dispatch telling of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the token amount of grain shipped 
by the Russians last year to the three 
Arab nations will only scratch the sur- 
face of real need, and the United States, 
will be expected to turn the other cheek 
and supply some 1.5 million tons of grain 
to build the Arab Nations back into fight- 
ing trim. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the U.N. will also 
suggest that we supply large amounts of 
building material to rebuild our legations 
and Embassies so recently stoned and 
damaged in the nations of Jordan, Syria, 
and Egypt. 

The American public has certainly 
shown a real reluctance when the Con- 
gress talks of promoting East-West trade. 
Is it any wonder when they read of such 
outlandish proposals as the one the U.N. 
group now makes? 

And if I may also point' out, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations, Mr. William B. 
Maeomber, Jr., advised me on June 23 
that his Department is continuing the re- 
striction on travel into the three Arab 
nations mentioned above. The govern- 
ments named in the United Nations as- 
sessment are still so hostile to us that 
they will not even allow travel by Amer- 
icans inside their borders; yet from all 
indications, we will be expected to feed 
their hungry. 

It is my fervent hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Members of the Congress will take a 
cold, hard look at any proposal which 
would obligate our Government to supply 
individuals who absolutely hath us. I do 
not have sufficient faith in the muddled 
minds of our State Department officials 
to believe that they will be able to see 
anything incongruous in our possibly ex- 
panding aid to hostile governments such 
as those of Egypt, Jordan, and Syria. 


WHO IS TO BLAME FOR INCREASE 
IN CRIME? 

(Mr. ARENDS (at the request of Mr. 
Burke of Florida) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, who is to 
blame for the alarming Increase in 
crime throughout the United States? 
Who is to blame for the widespread riot- 
ing? Who is to blame for the looting, 
the vandalism, and the general lack of 
respect for law and order? 

Not the people, Mr. Speaker. It is they 
who are the victims of crime and law- 
lessness. The majority of the American 
people are God-fearing, law-abiding citi- 
zens. They are not apathetic. They are 


disturbed and distressed in their help- 
lessness. They have appealed and urged 
that something be done. 

Nor are our State and local law-en- 
forcement agencies and officers to blame. 
Considering the limitations imposed on 
them, particularly by the courts, they 
have done a remarkable job under the 
most adverse circumstances. 

Nor is the Congress to blame, Mr. 
Speaker. We have repeatedly sought to 
strengthen our laws only to meet with 
obstruction from the Department of Jus- 
tice. We received no assistance whatever 
in trying to write an antirioting pro- 
vision into the civil rights bill last year. 
The Department opposed the Pool bill 
which dealt with stoppage of our troop 
trains. The Attorney General has taken 
a passive attitude toward the prosecu- 
tion of draft-card burners and draft 
dodgers. An omnibus crime -bill for the 
District of Columbia was vetoed. 

It was Vice President Humphrey who 
said that he might go so far as to lead a 
riot himself. For several years the John- 
son administration spokesmen have ex- 
cused lawlessness, and to excuse is to 
condone and to condone is to encourage. 

Mr. Speaker, it is President Johnson 
himself and the policy followed by his 
administration that is to blame for the 
grave moral situation confronting our 
country. It is he, and his Attorney Gen- 
eral, that have been apathetic. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I am inserting in the Record 
an editorial entitled “Blaming the Peo- 
.ple,” which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of last Friday, June 23: 

Blaming the People 

Now he tells us! According to our com- 
mander-in-chlel in the war on crime in this 
country, the people have themselves to blame 
lor the ever-rising crime wave. 

“I hope,” said the President, "that every- 
one in this country will become alarmed at 
what is happening and ask their representa- 
tives in Congress to do something about it.” 
For good measure, he added that people who 
say they are against crime should “show it 
by their votes as well as by their voices,” 
This from a President who vetoed last 
year’s crime biU lor the District. This Irom 
a President who has ignored the recommen- 
dation by a majority ol his own crime com- 
mission lor legislation to authorize carefully 
supervised wiretaps and other modem de- 
vices in detecting crime and apprehending 
criminals. This Irom a President whose se- 
lection ol men to serve on our highest court 
has hampered and probably will continue to 
hamper the police in the interrogation ol 
criminal suspects — an essential weapon in 
law-enforcement. This, in summary, Irom a 
President who has advocated legislation 
which, over the long haul, may be helplul 
in combating crime, but who has proposed 
little or nothing to deal effectively with the 
crime which is engulfing the country right 
now and which In too many places has made 
law-abiding people afraid to leave their 
homes at night. 

II the President thinks the public is apa- 
thetic or indifferent to the impact ol crime, 
we have a suggestion to offer. He should lis- 
ten to the people who are the victims ol 
crime, which, according to the FBI, jumped 
20 percent In the first three months this year 
over the comparable period last year,. He 
should also stop listening to his new Attor- 
ney General who thinks there is “no wave 
ol crime” in this country, but who wishes 
there was because waves rise and recede. 
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THE NATION’S MOST OUTSTANDING 
COLLEGE GIRL 

(Mrs. MAY (at the request of Mr. 
Burke of Florida) was granted permis- 
sion to extend her remarks at this point 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that the young lady who has been 
named "the Nation’s most outstanding 
college girl,” is a student from my home- 
town of Yakima, Wash. And I am more 
than pleased that this outstanding exam- 
ple of today’s ideal young woman is a 
student intern in my congressional of 
flee this summer. 

Miss Judy Hill, a sophomore at t„ c 
University of Washington, was selected 
a few days ago as the National College 
Queen of the 1967 National College'Queen 
Pageant in New York City. One' college 
girl from every State competed/for this 
high honor. I 

This pageant is an annual event which 
gives recognition to students for their 
scholastic ability. It is not a beauty con- 
test. Judging is based on aeademlKa 
complishment — as well as attractivene 
charm, and personality. 

Of course, when a scholarship com- 
mittee in my congressional district se- 
lected Judy as a summertime intern 
for my office from among many students 
who applied, we had no way of knowing 
that she would be receiving national 
recognition, as she has. I was more than 
delighted to be advised of Judy’s pub- 
lic recognition in winning her way 
through a demanding set of competitive 
events to the title of the National College 
Queen of 1967.” 

We, who serve as national legislators, 
are deeply aware of the challenging prob- 
lems that face our Nation, and I rejoice 
that through programs such as the Na- 
tional College Queen Contest, young 
women from throughout the Nation re- 
ceive public recognition for helping to 
preserve the qualities that have made 
our country great. 

And I wish to congratulate the spon- 
sors of the National College Queen con- 
test, the Best Foods Division of Com 
Products Co., for their fine public serv- 
ice. I would hope that this type of pub- 
lic service becomes even more prevalent 
among American businesses to/focus 
public attention to the fine qualities of 
young Americans. 


June 26, 1967 


Federal Government be consonant with 
our basic freedom of the press? 

Insofar as the first question is con- 
cerned, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Congress a recent study 
conducted by the National Research 
Center of the University of Chicago for 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 

The study utilized a public opinion poll 
provide statistics, and 


to provide statistics, and 
to cite some of the 

Sixty-four nercSn t of the American 
public saj4'"'they think broadcasters 
themselves should do the policing of 
racpcr and television programs. Twenty- 
, Jht percent thought it should be a 
Federal Government function, and 8 per- 
cent had no preference. 

The study also sampled the feelings of 
persons who react favorably and those 
who tend to react unfavorably to pro- 
grams and commercials. There was vir- 
tually no difference in the results. In 
fact, paradoxically, 64 percent of those 
who react favorably preferred self- 
regulation by the industry, against 63 
percent for the "favorable” group. 

The second question cannot be 
mswered through public opinion polls, 
bdtrmuskbe put to the test by Congress 
and the regOhrterybodies which we have 
established and wilT'BstebJjsh. It is a 
matter which must be putift'-smt only 
legal tests, but also to the morebasic 
criteria of commonsense and con^ 
science, not only by the 90th Congress, 
but, I suspect, by all future Congresses. 

There will always be those who want 
to legislate absolute Federal control 
over all activities of the American citi- 
zens, and those who argue against any 
and all Federal regulations. Typically, 
Congress must continue to decide where- 
in lies the public interest — for its own 
as well as future generations. 

I believe that the broadcasting im 
try, backed by the NAB Radic>a»tffele 
vision Codes, is equippgd-ttfpolice it 
self, and as long agjdrteindustry is dili 
gent about keeping its own house in 
order I wpnIO oppose Federal takeover of 
these>v£ry sensitive functions. 


The National Education Association Ban- 
quet in Honor op William G. Carr 
Dr. Applegate, president, National Educa- 
tion Association: It seems to me that never 
before has a presiding offlcer had a task such 
as mine, for it would take a person far more 
learned than I to arrange the guests tonight 
in their proper order of protocol. I could ab- 
dicate my responsibility and refer you to the 
printed lis t; I could save the best until the 
last asTras-been clone by many faced with 


BROADCAST REGULATIC 

(Mr. BROTZMAN (at the reqitast of 
Mr. Burke of Florida) was grantedjier- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time there is discussion in the 
Congress and in the Nation’s news media 
about the proper role of the Federal 
Government in regulating the content 
of radio and television programs and 
commercials. 

Two questions often are asked. First' 
Does the American public feel it should 
be the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exert stronger control? And 
second, would stronger control by the 


(Mr. KUPFERMAN (at the request of 
Mr. Burke of Florida) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr. KUPFERMAN’S remarks will ap- 
pear hereafter In the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTES TO DR. WILLIAM G. 

CARR BY THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 

(Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request 
bf'vMr. Burke of Florida) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point m-rthe Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently -the National Education Associa- 
tion held a banquet to honor Dr. William 
G. Carr. Dr. Cart served the NEA for 
38 years. He has provided inspiring and 
dedicated leadership. 

What follows is jthe tributes paid to 
Dr. Carr on the evehing of May 20. They 
certainly are deserted. 


lasf as 

--NJ^VIVUV MJ AUXtJJjr IttUCU WIPIl 

such a challenge, lH)tM,shall not. I shall In- 
stead exercise a woman’s prerogative and ask 
the person who I am sure all of us acknowl- 
edge as the most- to-be-honored guest here 
tonight to Join me. I’m sure that you know 
that I refer to Mrs. William G. Carr. 

Mrs. Carr, I’m sure that you would agree 
with me that much has been said and writ- 
ten concerning the attributes of women and 
wives, some complimentary and some not. 
Victor Hugo said, “Men have sight; women 
Insight,” and Oliver Wendell Holmes said, 
Man has his will, but woman has her way.” 
And then there was the anonymous French- 
man-anonymous In me, at least— who said, 
“Cherchez la femme,” which has been freely 
translated to mean that behind every great 
man stood an even greater woman with 
gentle persuasion and encouragement. I'm 
sure that Dr. Carr would be the first to say 
that without your help he would long since 
have succumbed to the rigors of Association 
leadership. 

We have gathered tonight to celebrate the 
fact that Dr. William G. Carr is emerging 
victorious from thirty-eight years of devoted 
service to the National Education Associa- 
tion, but we must not lose sight of an even 
plater record — the slightly longer length of 
sendee that you have given to the great man 
thatvwe honor tonight and In so doing we 
honor\you more. Cm behalf of the officers 
and staff of the National Education Associa- 
tion, please accept this small momenta of 
the high esteem In which all of us hold 
y° u — Arid this Is a Certificate of Merit to 
G Carr! How about that! 
“Tw National Education Association of 
Hpr-Unlted States proudly presents this el- 
ation of Appreciation to Elizabeth Vaughan 
Carr 

“For giving generously of her energy and 
talents for more than thirty-eight years In 
service to the Association 

"For setting an Inspiring example of faith 
and courage In periods of adversity and 
crisis 

“For devoted supj>ort of the Association's 
efforts to Improve the status of the teach - 
ing profession and to advance the cause of 
education 

“For gracious hospitality and genuine 
friendship freely given to thousands of mem- 
bers of the Association and to the edu- 
cational leaders of many lands. 

“Awarded at the banquet and reception 
honoring Dr. and Mrs. William G. Carr, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 20, 1967.” 

Before I go on to Introduce people in the 
audience, I would like to share some tele- 
grams to Dr. Carr from people who could 
not be with us tonight: 

"I have asked our mutual friend, Ralph 
Yarborough, to tell you how much I wish 
I could Join all of your other friends to- 
night to express again my warm appreciation 
for your lifelong service to the cause of edu- 
cation. Children for generations to come, will 
have reason to bless the name of William 
Carr. 

"Lyndon B. Johnson.” 
"This is an evening which warms the 
hearts of all Americans of all friends of 
American education. In saluting your long 
and magnificent service, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, 
and in so many other good works, we salute 
the very best In our teaching profession. It 
would have been a Joy to be with you on 
this wonderful occasion — only my previous 
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vanced and sophisticated an aggregate of 
societies as those which compose the whole 
of western Europe. The gap between this 
country and Europe, if it really exists to any 
significant degree, is evidently only a tem- 
porary one and, in fact, probably does not 
exist in certain areas of technology at all. As 
worst, we may not expect Europe to fall sig- 
nificantly and permanently behind the 
United States. More serious, however, is the 
position of large areas of the non-European 
world where a gap between them and the 
more advanced countries appears to be open- 
ing rapidly, ominously, and possibly per- 
manently. 

When one ponders the implications of 
these present circumstances, one is likely to 
feel an Inward uncertainty about the large 
and easy solutions so frequently offered for 
the problems of human poverty at home or 
abroad. It may be that not all men under all 
conditions can respond as a large part of our 
own society responded to the massive social 
investment of the post World War n period. 
It may even be that we will have to face up 
to some sort of permanent subsidy, both for- 
eign and domestic, for those who lack the 
skills or education to respond to larger op- 
portunity as our own population has re- 
sponded. At best, however, such a solution is 
only a palliative, for it does not erase the un- 
happiness and resentment which must arise 
among those who will still see a marked dif- 
ference between their own position in the 
social order and the position of those whose 
expertise of one kind or another enables 
them to enjoy greater amenities without be- 
ing subsidized. The great problem — and per- 
haps the great mystery — of our time is clear- 
ly delineated in this dilemma. No amount of 
expropriation, redistribution of wealth, or 
subsidization will resolve it alone. Men 
must find a way to strike the sparks of inner 
motivation. If the task seems impossible, we 
may still find some measure of hope in the 
great postwar educational experiment of this 

EOClety - 

AN APPEAIj OP CONSCIENCE TO MR. 

KOSYGIN 

(Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
Vanik) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the defeat of the Arabs, and in effect, 
of the Soviet dream of dominating the 
Middle East, Russia has repeatedly ac- 
cused Israel of “aggression” and Hitler- 
ite atrocities and war crimes. 

It is unthinkable that Russia, which 
has dominated Eastern Europe and 
which knowingly practices anti-Semit- 
ism, should accuse another people of be- 
ing inhumane, especially one which has 
known the destruction of one-third of 
its number by these “Hitlerite atrocities.” 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues “An appeal of Conscience to 
Mr. Kosygin,” by the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish 
Organizations. The conference asks the 
representative of the Soviet Union to 
concentrate on attaining a lasting peace 
in the Middle East, instead of making 
false accusations. 

The appeal follows: 

An Appeal of Conscience to Mr. Kosygin 

In statement after statement since the col- 
lapse of Russia’s Arab allies in the Middle 
East, the Soviet Union has made repeated 
charges in the United Nations that Israel has 
committed "Hitlerite atrocities and war 
crimes." 

The Soviet representatives and their sup- 
porters have Indulged in vilification and 


abuse to represent as Nazi aggression Israel’s 
successful defense against an enemy which 
has sworn to destroy her in a "Holy War.” 

The Soviet Government has sent insulting 
and threatening notes to the Government of 
Israel, a fellow member of the Ulnted Na- 
tions, which it insists on describing as “the 
Tel Aviv authorities,” The Soviet Govern- 
ment newspaper Izvestia has made the lying 
charge that Israeli troops have shot down 
women and children in public executions. 

This vicious and unscrupulous propaganda 
is a potentially explosive form of warfare. 
Under Soviet incitement the Arabs initiated 
and lost the hot war for Soviet influence in 
the Middle East. Now the USSR has taken 
upon itself the full responsibility for verbal 
aggression. This is supported by renewed 
arms shipments to the Arabs. 

This powerful country, the USSR, has 
never published a word of criticism about the 
Nazi war criminals who are actively mobilized 
in Cairo and Damascus in the war against the 
Jews. The Soviet Government has given un- 
stinting support to the Arab States which 
disseminate the crude anti-Semitism of the 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

The very country which is preventing the 
development of Jewish life within its own 
borders, does not hesitate to fasten the 
hideous label of Nazism on the survivors of 
a small Jewish nation which lost a third of 
its members in Nazi atrocities. 

The accent of present Soviet propaganda 
is the accent of the Stalinist doctors’ plot 
and the destruction of Soviet Jewish society. 
It is the accent of Soviet anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda against Judaism, of the fever of Jew- 
hatred that periodically seizes the Soviet 
press. It means that the incorrigible anti- 
Semites who infest Russian society are again 
being given their hour. 

It is not the first time in this century 
that a major power has accused Jews of sub- 
human crimes and threatened dire punish- 
ment for imaginary evils. The world knows 
the terrible price the Jewish people have 
paid for such monstrous accusations. The 
Soviet Union should think again before it 
follows the appalling example of the power 
whose pathological hatred of Jews was the 
beginning of a process that brought death 
and destruction to many nations. 

The undersigned, representing the Jewish 
community of the United States call upon 
the Soviet Union to put aside' the delusion 
of quick and facile propaganda victories. Let 
it strive for a lasting peace in the Middle 
East, recognizing that Israel, like the Arab 
States, has every right to exist and prosper. 
The Soviet Union should consider carefully 
whether it Indeed wishes to follow in the 
footsteps of those whose hatred of Jews led 
to the cataclysm of twenty-five years ago. 

Conference of Presidents of Major Ameri- 
can Jewish Organizations: 

American Israel Public Affairs Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

American Zionist Council. 

American Trade Union Council for Histra- 

drut. 

B’nal B’rith. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Hadassah. 

Jewish Agency for Israel — American Sec- 
tion. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. 

Labor Zionist Movement. 

Mizrachi-Hapoel Hamizrachl. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Young Israel. 

Rabbinical Assembly. 

The Rabbinical Council of America. 

Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

United Synagogue of America. 

Zionist Organization of America. 


CONGRESSMAN LESTER WOLFF’S 

REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL 

AIR SHOW 

(Mr. KARTH (at the request of Mr. 
Vanik) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, as a charter 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, I have attempted 
over the years to keep myself and the 
Congress informed on what the United 
States and other countries are doing in 
research and the technological develop- 
ment in the broad field of aerospace re- 
search. 

As part of that effort, I have tried to 
attend meetings and functions where 
there was a possibility that I might en- 
hance this knowledge. 

Mr. Speaker, this year I was unable to 
attend the International Air Show re- 
cently held in Paris. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Space Science and Ap- 
plications, I did encourage our colleague, 
Lester Wolff, of New York, to attend 
if possible and make a report to me on 
what he saw and what he found. So 
often I have found this information to 
be of great value during subcommittee 
hearings. 

Since the value of these kinds of meet- 
ings is sometimes questioned by the news 
media, I feel it important that a sum- 
mary of these findings be printed in the 
Record for everyone to see. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from New York for having 
done an excellent job and submit for the 
Record a synopsis of that report, as fol- 
lows: 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1967. 
Hon. Joseph E. Karth, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Space Science 
and Applications, Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: As you know I re- 
cently had the privilege of attending the In- 
ternational Air Show as a representative of 
the Committee on Science as Astronautics, 
Subcommittee on Space Science and Appli- 
cations. 

It is with pride that I can report on the 
trip. The United States exhibitions were ex- 
cellent. The Congressional delegation had 
valuable and potentially profitable discus- 
sions with foreign officials and business ex- 
ecutives. 

Permit me to turn first to the American 
space and aviation exhibits. These displays, 
which showed a marked Improvement over 
our displays during the 1965 International 
Air Show, were certainly the best of this 
year’s show. The exhibits by the United 
States Government and * private industry 
were far more impressive than the exhibits 
of all the other competitors including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

While Russia and other nations, were 
content to display hardware without giving 
it meaning or purpose, the United States 
exhibits diplayed much more. Yes, certainly 
our finest hardware was there. But with it 
were competent guides with complete dis- 
play explanations for the interested visitors. 
The hardware was brought to life; the nuts 
and bolts became the work of men to achieve 
ago-old dreams of men. 

An example of our excellence in this re- 
gard was the heavy and positive emphasis on 
our unmanned technical programs in space. 
These very important and difficult feats. 
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which do not capture the headlines in the 
manner of manned flights, were brought 
into proper perspective. The high level of 
achievement we have had in our unmanned 
flights and the invaluable data gathered 
were clearly and interestingly portrayed. 

In addition to our displays the United 
States provided the outstanding flying ex- 
hibitions of the show. The TFX flight was 
acknowledged by people from every country 
as a high point of the week. Our aerobatic 
teams also excelled with their demonstration 
of expertly executed disciplined flying. 

Another significant contribution by the 
United States to the Air Show was the first 
commercial trans-Atlantic flight of the 
Douglas DC-8—61, the enlarged passenger jet. 
The Congressional delegation was privileged 
to fly to Le Bourget on the inaugural flight 
of this aircraft which created a sensation at. 
the Air Show. Every day we were there thou- 
sands queued up to view this new luxury 
aircraft. Compared to the mock-ups of the 
Concorde and the Russian commercial jet 
aircraft, the Douglas plane was the star of 
the show. The quality of this plane, com- 
bined with the fact that It is in actual serv- 
ice, give us reason to believe the United 
States can maintain the lead in the interna- 
tional race for major aircraft business. I am 
optimistic that this will prove highly bene- 
ficial, as it has in the past, in overcoming 
our balance of payments deficit. 

The Congressional delegation, Mr. Chair- 
man, besides viewing all the exhibits and 
representing our country at various official 
functions also met with foreign representa- 
tives of our government and the private 
sector. We discussed with these Americans, 
who spend most of their time abroad, their 
problems in dealing with foreign govern- 
ments. These meetings will provide us with 
valuable information in assisting in the work 
of these technical ambassadors-of-good-wlll. 

All of the points I have discussed thus far, 
Mr. Chairman, are quite important and re- 
quired our presence at the Air Show. But 
we were fortunate enough to add a very sig- 
nificant bit of diplomatic activity to 'our 
trip. 

I had, early in our stay, the opportunity to 
arrange a meeting between some members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies and our 
delegation headed by Chairman Miller. After 
our first meeting we were Invited to and 
visited the Chamber of Deputies where we 
had the invaluable opportunity to view the 
Chamber in session and meet many Deputies. 
We were able to exchange opinions with 
these Deputies. 

One goal of our discussions, Mr. Chairman, 
was to find out if there is a basis for a 
rapproachment between France and the 
United States. Although our discussions were 
in the area of space science and aviation the 
excellent relationship our delegation estab- 
lished with the Deputies proved that there 
is a basis for sound partnership between 
France and the United States if we can cir- 
cumvent De Gaulle and correct some mis- 
conceptions on the Deputies’ part. 

We discussed with the Deputies the prob- 
lems of overflight and sonic boom involved 
in their Concorde and our Supersonic Trans- 
port. They had little background in these 
important areas and we had the opportunity 
to share our knowledge and experiences with 
them. 

If I appear optimistic about the long-term 
effect of our visit, Mr. Chairman, I have rea- 
son to. There will be a meeting in September 
between a group of Deputies, led by a leading 
Gaullist, Charles de Chambrun, and several 
representatives of our space committee. The 
purpose of the meeting will be to hold pre- 
liminary discussions on questions of mutual 
interest to both countries. This is just an 
example of many important areas in which 
the United States and France can cooperate. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congressional delega- 
tion to the International Air Show returned 


proud and optimistic. Our country is the 
world leader in aviation and in space. Our fu- 
ture is bright. And that future may enjoy 
the additional benefit of Increased coopera- 
tion between the United States and an old 
friend, France, on matters of mutual Interest. 

Respectfully, 

Lester L. Wolff, 
Member of Congress. 


BANK CRIMES 

(Mr. FASCELL (at the request of Mr. 
Vanik) was granted pel-mission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
1967, 1 called the attention of the House 
to an article which appeared in the 
American Banker by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
on the subject of crimes against banking 
institutions. 

These crimes have been a subject of 
continuing concern to the Subcommittee 
on Legal and Monetary Affairs of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, of which subcommittee I am chair- 
man. In my statement on May 25 I men- 
tioned the hearings we held in 1963 on 
the problem of bank crimes and reported 
some of the findings and recommenda- 
tions we made at that time. 

Two events in the Washington area 
this week have dramatically underscored 
the continuing validity of the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of the 
subcommittees. These two events have 
impressed me once again with the ur- 
gency of our need for improved security 
in our banking institutions. 

On Monday. June 19, 1967, a man 
walked into the Wildwood Center branch 
of the Bank of Bethesda carrying a paper 
bag. He threatened that the bag con- 
tained dynamite and that he would blow 
up the building if the employees did not 
give him access to the vault. He walked 
out of the bank carrying $78,700 and he 
remains at large. 

The Washington Post for Wednedsay, 
June 21, 1967, carried an article on the 
closure of the Oxon Hill branch of the 
Southern Maryland Bank & Trust Co. 
Bank officials state that the closing of 
this branch is due to conditions beyond 
their control. The “conditions” were 
identified as five armed holdups in the 
18 months since December 1965. 

These two examples are merely isolat- 
ed cases originating in the same general 
area but, according to articles in the 
June 1967 issues of Protective Bulletin — 
issued by the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation — and Banking: Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, the num- 
bers of burglaries, robberies, and 
larcenies affecting banking institutions 
have been rising steadily throughout the 
nation during the last few years. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s answers to ques- 
tions incorporated in the article in the 
June 1967 issue of Banking indicate his 
belief that the increase in bank crimes 
is partially due to increased numbers of 
branch banks in suburban areas. 

Mr. Hoover said : 

Such banks, by the nature of their locality 
and design, are easier to rob and burglarize. 
The buildings generally have fewer security 


features; they are easier to "ease” and scout 
prior to the job; police protection is less 
concentrated; and escape routes are more 
accessible and better concealed. 

The Protective Bulletin of June 1967 
states: 

There are certain external and internal 
conditions about a bank which can either 
favor or discourage an after dark attack. 

In addition, the bulletin says : 

The initial line of defense against 
burglars is the bank building itself. 

Especially important is the design of 
doors, windows, ventilation ducts, and 
other openings into the building which 
could be utilized for entrance. 

The report of the Legal and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee which was ap- 
proved and published on February 20, 
1964, included the following findings and 
conclusions: 

Modem bank design and the increase in 
outlying branches have contributed to the 
increase in bank holdups. 

There Is a direct relationship between the 
lack of security and the i ncidence of external 
crimes. 

There is ample information available on 
the means of preventing both internal and 
external crimes. There are numerous aids and 
devices available for use In the prevention 
of crimes and for the apprehension of crimi- 
nals. However, many bankers resist the use 
of these means and devices. 

Practically all losses by banking institu- 
tions resulting from crimes are covered by 
insurance. While insurance protects the in- 
stitutions. its existence has had a tendency 
in some cases to make bank management lax 
as regards security against banking crimes. 

The incidence of these crimes con- 
tinues to increase despite repeated warn- 
ings and persuasion from Congress, the 
trade journals, responsible bankers. Fed- 
eral and State regulatory agencies, and 
banking associations; in spite of bank 
examiners’ interest and emphasis on 
security measures; in spite of full co- 
operation by the FBI and local law 
enforcement agencies; and in spite of 
increasing reluctance of insurance com- 
panies to underwrite tow security banks. 

I find it very discouraging that bank- 
ing institutions, the backbone of the 
business community and the pillar of 
dependability, have not taken sufficient 
precautions to reduce these crimes sig- 
nificantly. The burden of responsibility 
for the continued vulnerability of banks 
and jeopardy to customers’ accounts and 
valuables lies squarely and undisputably 
on bank management. Over the years 
bank management, with the concurrence 
of the regulatory agencies and banking 
associations, has taken the position that 
it is management’s responsibility to de- 
termine what security measures are to 
be utilized in each individual bank. 

In 1964 the Legal and Monetary Af- 
fairs Subcommittee made a number of 
recommendations designed to prevent 
these crimes. We believe that if our rec- 
ommendations had been completely ac- 
cepted and fully implemented by positive 
action on the part of the regulatory 
agencies and the individual bankers 
there would have been no increase in the 
number of bank crimes. There could have 
been a decrease. Furthermore, we be- 
lieve that the recommendations con- 
tained hi our report are still applicable 
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Participants in the course are furnished 
copies of a teacher's syllabus entitled, 
"Democracy Confronts Communism in World 
Affairs,” This 2!>7-page syllabus of 34 chap- 
ters was prepared under the auspices of the 
ABA Committee. 

Also attending the meeting were the fol- 
lowing members of the ABA’s co-sponsoring 
committee: Morris I. Leibman, chairman, a 
member of President Johnson’s Advisory 
Panel on International Problems; Charles 
Maddock, chairman-elect, the General Coun- 
sel of Hercules, Inc,; and Louis B. Nichols of 
New York City, executive vice president of 
Schenley Industries, Inc. 

Representing the Archdiocese School Sys- 
tem at the meeting were Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Raymond P. Rlgney, superintendent of 
schools; Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward M. Con- 
nors, associate superintendent of schools; Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Joseph T. O'Keefe, director 
of communications center; and Brother 
Augustine, director of secondary curriculum. 

The lecture series will include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Modern Democracy: Principles, Paradox 
and Potential. 

2. Twentieth Century Totalitarianism: 
Common Characteristics. 

3. God, Man and Society: The Premises of 
Communism. 

4. Humanism, Individualism and the 
Moral Premises of Western Civilization. 

5. Origins of the Cold War. 

6. Permanent Factors in Soviet Foreign 
and Defense Policy. 

7. Controversial Issues in the Court of 
World Opinion: Peace, Poverty, Race and 
Class (Myth vs. Reality) . 

8. Rich Nations and Poor Nations. 

0. Propaganda: Magnitude, Methods and 
Major Themes. 

10. Schisms in the Empire of Marx: Tito, 
Mao, The new Soviet Intellectuals, the Eu- 
ropean Satellites. 

11. Soviet and Chinese Youth today. 

12. Modern Capitalism and the Economic 
Dogma of Marx— a panel discussion. 

13. The law, The Citizen and The State: 
Contrasts between U. S. A. and U. S. S. R. 

14. The Russian Proletariat in contrast to 
American Labor, Aims, Methods and Achieve- 
ments. 

15. Religion under the Commissars. 

^ uM' 

ADA RESOLUTION MARKS SOVIET 

AND ARABS AS AGGRESSORS 

(Mr. RESNICK (at the request of Mr. 
Vanik) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, questions 
have been raised regarding the view of 
liberals in the United States toward 
the Middle East crisis. These questions 
arose, to some extent, as a result of the 
newspaper report that Prof. Arthur 
Schlessinger refused to sign a strong 
statement denouncing the Arab-Soviet 
action in the Middle East and the view 
attributed to him that this situation was 
paralled to the conflict in Vietnam. I was 
particularly pleased, therefore, to receive 
a copy of the resolution adopted by the 
National Executive Committee of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action on this sub- 
ject. This is the organization with which 
Professor Schlessinger is most promi- 
nently identified. The resolution clearly 
marks the Soviets and the Arabs as the 
aggressor, voicing support for Israel’s 
right to have taken the action she did. 

I insert this resolution at this point in 
the Record : 


I — REASON FOR CONCERN 

ADA is greatly concerned with the prob- 
lems of Instability and human suffering that 
are now so painfully evident In the Middle 
East. It is concerned that Israel's future se- 
curity should not become a pawn of Great 
Power confrontations in the area; that the 
instrumental functions of the United Na- 
tions should be fully utilized; and that the 
resolution of conflicts in the Middle East 
should be reached through Intensive nego- 
tiation by all States In the area. 

n— ADA’S PERSPECTIVE 

It is imperative that a durable and equit- 
able settlement be pursued in the Middle 
East. In seeking for It ADA Identifies itself 
with the following axioms of policy: 

(a) The territorial integrity of every na- 
tion within the U.N. must be firmly and 
legally respected. So, too, must the principle 
of free and innocent passage In International 
waterways. 

(b) Under Article 51 of the U.N. Charter, 
Israel was fully entitled to take measures 
necessary for its self-defense. Naturally sym- 
pathetic to the Israelis' defense of their 
democratic system against the belligerent 
threats of their neighbors, ADA is convinced 
that a lasting and equitable settlement of 
the present conflict cannot be achieved until 
the sovereignty of Israel and of Its frontiers 
Is respected in law and in fact. 

(c) ADA condemns the callous attacks 
upon Israel indulged In or prompted by So- 
viet officials. The viciousness of these assaults 
reflect a contempt for the procedures of de- 
bate in the U.N. and a genocidal attitude to- 
wards Israel's destruction. 

(d) A humane solution to the desperate 
problem of displaced Arab cdmmunlties will 
be found only If all countries In the area 
should agree to a permanent armistice, to a 
just revision of frontiers, and to a rapid plan 
for economic resettlement and expansion. 

(e) The Intervention of the Great Powers 
In this settlement should be actively dis- 
couraged. A settlement dictated by cold war 
Interests and massive military assistance 
can only be ephemeral. Agreement must 
come, therefore, between the indigenous 
States. Only they can determine whether 
tensions are to be relaxed, arms races are to 
be dampened, and disinterested economic 
growth is to be fostered. It is the responsibil- 
ity of the Great Powers to ensure that all 
deliberate speed be used to bring the States 
of the Middle East- together and to promote 
negotiations for a Just settlement. 

(f ) It Is unrealistic to demand that the 
U.N. should Impose peace upon the region 
or force an agreement between the Great and 
small powers embroiled In the conflict. The 
U.N. can serve as a vital Instrument in bring- 
ing States together and in policing agree- 
ments which eventually emerge. Every ef- 
fort must be made to relieve the U.N. of 
intractable disputes to that Its functions of 
truce supervision, peace keeping, and col- 
lective economic expansion can be promoted. 

in ADA CALLS FOR ACTION 

Bearing these axioms In mind, ADA calls 
upon the U.S. Government to pursue those 
courses of action that will most rapidly In- 
volve the States in the region in a permanent 
and Just disposition of their conflicts. Utiliz- 
ing all deliberate speed to bring these States 
together, the U.S. should reaffirm that It is 
motivated by the following concerns: 

(a) The sovereignty of all nations and of 
their mutually agreed frontiers must be fully 
respected. A “state of belligerency” cannot 
persist between one U.N. member and 
another, and it is inconsistent with the spirit 
of the U.N. "Charter to force any member — 
such as Israel — to accept frontiers that are 
neither Just nor secure. 

(b) International waterways, such as the 
Straits of Tiran and the Suez Canal, must 


remain open to the free and innocent passage 
of ships of all nations. 

(c) The revision of boundaries, the re- 
settlement of population, and the protection 
of ethnic minority rights must be first de- 
termined In a cooperative manner by Indige- 
nous States and then Implemented under the 
supervision of U.N. agencies. 

(d) The military non-intervention in 
Middle East affairs by outside States should 
be guaranteed by U.N. Inspection procedures. 

(e) Massive economic and agricultural as- 
sistance must be provided In the Immediate 
future. Once an armistice and a non-inter- 
vention agreement have been signed, it is 
vital that life-sustaining assistance should 
be channelled through multilateral institu- 
tions. 

(f) Region-wide institutions (along the 
lines of the Asian Bank) must be encouraged 
to bridge the gap between the rich and the 
pauperized Arab nations and to plan the 
economic development of the area in a truly 
collective manner. 

(g) The truce supervision, peace keeping, 
humanitarian, and economic development 
functions of the U. N. must be firmly con- 
solidated and adequately financed. The U.S 
must make a generous and unconditional 
offer to help finance any reasonable scheme 
for international development. 

(h) Until such time as these agreements 
have been obtained and implemented, ADA 
calls upon the U. S. Government to act in a 
manner that will avoid as far as possible the 
following pitfalls. It must not 

— exacerbate Great Power tensions and ri- 
valry; 

— undermine Israel’s survival capabilities; 

— delay Immediate sustenance for the Arab 
people; 

— provoke Arab antagonisms and revenge 
seeking; 

— deadlock or by-pass the authority of the 
U. N.; 

— seek temporary compromises at the cost 
of obtaining long-range agreements. 

ADA expresses confidence that the Presi- 
dent will continue to handle Middle East af- 
fairs with the restraint and sense of Justice 
that has so far been demonstrated. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

LOAN PROGRAM 

(Mr. DENT (at the request of Mr. 
Vanik) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I have been closely concerned with 
the Small Business Administration’s 
economic opportunity loan program. 

This program was authorized under an 
amendment to title TV of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and its purpose is to 
wage war on poverty by encouraging and 
assisting disadvantaged persons to start 
their own small businesses, or to enlarge 
and improve those they now own. 

I believe that this can become a truly 
effective way of fighting poverty because 
it is in essence the fulfillment of the 
American free enterprise system. 

Americans have always cherished the 
belief that any man, or woman, who has 
an idea, a special talent, and ambition, 
should have the opportunity to strike out 
for himself. 

Indeed, this is the door of opportunity 
that has enabled millions of Americans 
to become prosperous and independent, 
a nation of imaginative and hard-work- 
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state a veritable water wonderland. For this 
we are grateful. 

We thank you Alabama Power Company 
people for your power, for your people, for 
good citizens, for conservation practices, for 
recreation, for our industrial development. 
In fact, we thank you today for a thousand 
things you have done for the advancement 
of Alabama, one of the finest of which we 
dedicate here today. 

Thank you very much. 


RESPECT FOR THE AMERICAN FLAG 

(Mr. NICHOLS (at the request of Mr, 
Vanik) was granted permission to extejad 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter./ 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican flag is one of the few visible symbols 
of national authority. It is a/symbol 
that demands respect and loyanty, yet 
today this respect and this loyalifly is not 
present in the hearts of some our 
people. Desecration of the American 
is an act that borders treason, and I am 
pleased that this Congress has realized 
this. 

I am aware that Congress cannot leg- 
islate respect; for such respect must be 
learned in the home. However, actions 
such as those in Central Park cannot be 
tolerated just as murder is not tolerated. 

It is tragic that H.R. 10480 was ever 
needed, but the lack of patriotism by 
some few Americans made this bill 
mandatory. It is time that we consider 
what caused this loss of patriotism in 
America, and I think the first place we 
should look is to some of the recent 
Federal Court decisions. 


THE DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL 
HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 

(Mr. HATHAWAY (at the request of 
Mr. Vanik) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said on the floor of the House 
during the past 2 years about the Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric project in 
my district. More recently remarks hav& 
appeared concerning an Appropriations 
Committee staff study of this projecylt 
is with great pleasure that I bring to 
your attention today an editorial from 
the Evening Bulletin of Providence/ R.I. 
This article shares my belief that the 
committee staff study report is favorable 
to the project, and that the construction 
of the Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelec- 
tric project should proceed withou 
further delay. 

Hie editorial follows: 

A Sensible Peoject 

Congress is in a sound position to proceed 
with the Dickey-Lincoln public power proj- 
ect in Maine now that the thicket of con- 
tradictory statements about its economic 
value has been cut away. 

Tho controversial hydroelectric project 
conceived to relieve New Englanders from 
the highest power rates in the country was 
authorized in 1965, but getting planning ap- 
propriations through Congress has been like 
pulling teeth. 

The reason was that Congress did not 
know whom to believe. Federal agencies like 
the Federal Power Commission and the Army 
Corps of Engineers have said right along 


that the project is economically feasible, 
whereas the Electric Coordinating Council 
of New England has reported that privfjt® 
utilities could produce base powemief'the 
Maine area with a nuclear nlartt cheaper 
than the federal government could with 
Dickey-Lincoln. 

Under instructiojis'from Congress, the staff 
of the House appropriations committee has 
completed adfevlew of studies by public and 
private agencies concerning the potential of 
Dickey-'Llncoln. In the process, it has dis- 
credited many statistics submitted by the 
-Juncil which represents private power 
groups opposing the project. 

The staff reports that federally financed 
nuclear or fossil-fuel plants in Boston and 
Maine would produce cheaper power than 
Dickey-Lincoln, but that privately financed 
sources of power — subject as they are to 
higher debt costs and taxes — would not. On 
the other hand, says the staff, the Dickey 
project would afford flood protection and 
create new recreation centers which would 
not be the case with either federally or pri- 
vately financed nuclear or conventional 
plants. 

clears u p another disputed point 
in finding "llmt tflO piojuuL^auld have a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio; that . 
lar value of its benefits would exceed 
dollar cost of operating it. The council 
reached the opposite conclusion — that cost 
would exceed the value of benefits — but the 
staff contends the council erred in that con- 
clusion by figuring the life of the project at 
50 year3 Instead of 100 years. 

Clearing up the point is vital because 
Congress puts much weight on benefit-cost 
ratio in helping It decide which public proj- 
ects to undertake. In the last four years, J* 
has approved seven hydroelectric project 
with lower benefit-cost ratios than theptfe 
figured by the staff for Dickey-Lincolj 

The staff report does not presumpdo advise 
Congress what should be donp^dhut by re- 
moving contradictions thajdnave obscured 
Dlckey-Lincoln’s worth, U/tetablishcs a basis 
for the thesis that getting on with the proj- 
ect makes good sonsdT Congress should take 
the hint. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN SPEAKS OUT 
(GAINST COMMUNISM 

(»fr. ANNUNZIO (at the request of Mr. 
VA&ik) was granted permission to extend 
ils remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a news release issued by the arch- 
diocese of New York on June 19, 1967, 
stating that the archdiocese will join 
the American Bar Association this sum- 
mer In a program aimed at disseminating 
greater knowledge about the differences 
between democracy and communism. 

I commend the distinguished and 
^i’eat American, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
mah, for the forthright position he has 
taken onthte particular problem and for 
his outstanding 'Ctmtiibuti o n s to the un- 
relenting war againstcDfhjnunism being 
waged by all freedom-lovingsAmericans. 

Recently, Cardinal SpellmarNdeclared 
that when students read Lenin, Mao Tse- 
tung, and others, “they can sfee for 
themselves that class war, deception, sub- 
version and the strategy of terror ire not 
outworn myths but the pref erred Anstru- 
ments of the Communist Party.’/ 

It is important, therefore, th/t we ac- 
quaint ourselves with the facts/of totali- 
tarian life, in order that we may become 
better equipped to protect any encroach- 


ment on our precious liberties and on the 
weU-teeiHg of our great democratic Na- 
tion. 

The news release follows: 

Francis Cardinal Spellman announced to- 
day (June 19) that the Archdiocese of New 
York will Join with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation this summer to equip social studies 
teachers throughout the archdiocesan school 
system with greater knowledge of the differ- 
ences between Democracy and Communism. 

A program developed by the ABA’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Education About Com- 
munism and its Contrast With Liberty Under 
Law will be telecast via the Archdiocesan In- 
structional Television Network to some 200 
teachers in 90 Catholic high schools over a 
15-week period. 

The ABA Committee Instituted the pro- 
gram five years ago when it discovered that 
U.S. school teachers as a whole were “woe- 
fully lacking” in the background needed to 
acquaint students with the facte of totali- 
tarian life, according to ABA president, Ori- 
son Marden, who also attended the meeting 
at Cardinal Spellman’s residence. 

Mr. Marden, a senior partner in the New 
York firm of White and Case, said the Com- 
mittee since 1962 has furnished lecturers 
and study materials for summer institutes 
‘Democracy versus Communism” for 

1 10,000 high school teachers In 45 
rho in turn have reached an estl- 
,000,000 students. 

institutes, normally offering aca- 
edit, have been held, he said, at such 
of learning as the ’universities of 
>, Miami, Southern California and 
lit, demonstrating “to the satisfac- 
most educators that teaching about 
Communism is no longer controversial.” 

Cardinal Spellman said that three inter- 
acting historical trends make it timely to 
add this type of program to the social studies 
curriculum of the Archdiocese : the ecumen- 
ical movement with its emphasis on per- 
spective; the growing responsibility of the 
U.S. to preserve stability in world affairs; 
and the increasing importance of electron- 
ics communications media an aids to edu- 
cation. 

The Archdiocese of New York is composed 
of ten counties: Manhattan, Richmond, 
Bronx, Westchester, Rockland, Orange, Put- 
nam, Sullivan, Dutchess and Ulster. 

“While America cherishes the right to dis- 
sent," Cardinal Spellman said, “debate is al- 
ways improved if the participants have done 
their homework. When students read Lenin, 
Mao Tse-Tung, Stalin and Un Piao, they 
can see for themselves that class war, de- 
ception, subversion and the strategy of terror 
sue not outworn myths but the preferred 
instruments of the Communist Party. 

“In our revolutionary world it is vital that 
understanding of social Justice, individual 
responsibilities and threats to world order 
keep pace with rapid scientific discovery. 
Young Americans arc idealists, looking for 
meaning in their own lives and for good 
causes to serve. The freedom and well-be- 
ing of people all over the world for years 
to come may depend in no small measure 
on the wisdom and competence of ascend- 
ing generations in this nation.” 

The ABA program, it was explained, fea- 
tures, academic experts, journalists and con- 
sultants to government on such subjects as: 
(1) The Principles and Potential of Modem 
Democracy; (2) Permanent Factors in Soviet 
Foreign and Defense Policy; (3) Soviet and 
Chinese Youth Today; (4) Communist Prop- 
aganda Techniques; (5) Schisms in the Em- 
pire of Marx; and (6) Modem Capitalism 
and the Economic Dogma of Marx. 

Each lecturer or panelist is cross-examined 
by a team of outstanding teachers who 
relate problems in the classroom to the 
expertise of the scholar. 
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“I am convinced now that this interpreta- 
tion, which we hammered out with anything 
but historical truth as our objective, none- 
theless contains an essential measure of his- 
torical truth. . ^ 

“History is art as well as fact; everyone 
in this room knows that the facts do not 
automatically arrange themselves without 
the historian’s creative leap, which occurs In 

our craft as well as In the exact sciences 

“In May came the now-historlc decision 
In Brown v. Board, In which Mr. Justice 
Warren, speaking for a unanimous Court, 
threw out Plessy and announced that hence- 
forth State statutes supporting school seg- 
regation were declared to be unconstitutional 
under the Fourteenth Amendment, . . 

DISAGREEMENT ON INTENT 

“Warren’s opinion noted briefly,” Mr. Kelly 
continued, “that there was a general dis- 
agreement among opposing counsel and his- 
torians about what the Amendment as of 
1866 had been intended to mean, and there- 
upon proceeded to Junk the historical ap- 
proach entirely and Instead to settle the 
question of segregation on straight-out so- 
ciological grounds: Racial segregation in the 
schools, in the context of the twentieth cen- 
tury, bred social inferiority for the Negro and 
must, therefore, be outlawed. . . . 

“This does not mean the historical argu- 
ment was without meaning In the Court’s 
opinion. It seems probable, at least, that had 
historical inquiry resulted in a general In- 
ability on the part of the NAACP to make a 
plausible case — shown, In short, that the 
Fourteenth Amendment clearly and obvi- 
ously had not been intended to touch seg- 
regation— the Court’s embarrassment would 
have been great enough to cause It to put 
over the critical decision to discard segrega- 
tion under the Amendment, at least for a 

^"“But the historians had produced at least 
the ‘draw’ that Marshall and his colleagues 
had asked for. It was all they needed in or- 
der to win. 

“So we historians can assure ourselves, I 
think, that we had something to do with the 
victory. Thurgood Marshall, at all odds, 

■ presently wrote some of us letters of thanks, 
assuring us that enlisting the history profes- 
sion on his side had been the NAACP s 
smartest move in the whole complicated 
case.” 

f, j 

^j-tjnited Nations: A Slight Gleam of Hope 

V> extension of remarks 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
talks Just ended between President 
Johnson and Soviet Premier Kosygin 
apparently produced little by way of sub- 
stantive agreement between them, but 
they demonstrated that there are links 
between the. problems in Vietnam, the 
turmoil in the Middle East, and the 
continuing issue of arms controL 

In a column in the New York Times 
of Sunday, June 25, Mr. James Reston 
stated that — 

Secretary of State Rusk has been saying 
lately that there was “no organic link” be- 
tween the problems in Vietnam and the 
problems in the Middle East and the prob- 
lems of arms shipments and control. 

But organic or no, the problems are ob- 
viously linked politically and psychologically. 
Bach is poisoning the entire body of world 
politics. 


Because of the scope and complexity 
of these problems, Mr. Reston explained: 

The question now is not whether Johnson 
and Kosygin have been able to deal with 
the details of these questions— obviously 
they have not — hut whether they can get 
at the heart of the problem, which is the 
dominion and fear on both sides, and 
whether they can keep the dialogue going 
at the highest levels of decision. 


Mr. Reston states that as a result of 
the Glassboro meetings, “there is a 
chance — probably no more than that — 
to continue and expand the talks." 

Because of the potential for peace In 
even the chance for continued and ex- 
panded talks, I urge my colleagues to 
read Mr. Reston’s column with care. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1967] 
United Nations: A Slight Gleam op Hope 

(By James Reston) 

United Nations, N.Y., June 24. The im- 
portance of the Johnson-Kosygin talks is 
that they have linked the major problems 
of Vietnam, the Middle East and arms con- 
trol, and changed both the level and the 
scope of the East-West discussions. 

As long as each of these questions was dis- 
cussed separately, and as long as they re- 
mained in the propaganda pit of the United 
Nations, the outlook was bleak. Both sides 
were locked into hopelessly contradictory 
positions on Vietnam and the Arab - Israeli 
war; both had taken commitments to their 
embattled clients; and the public recrimina- 
tions over television merely envenomed the 
debate, 

SAFETY IN NUMBERS? 

Now, however, there is a chance — probably 
no more than that — to continue and expand 
the talks. Usually, it is better to deal diplo- 
matically with one practical problem at a 
time, but occasionally It is easier to reach 
agreement on very large objectives, and this 
may be such a time. 

For example, the two sides have reached an 
impasse on the single issue of stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam and going to 
negotiations to end that war. The political 
lines have been drawn tight on this narrow 
but important issue within the United States. 
But if President Johnson and Chairman 
Kosygin were to formalize the search for a 
general settlement of world issues, it would 
be much easier to end the bombing during 
such an inquiry. 

Already, the preliminary conversations be- 
tween the two leaders have influenced at 
least one policy decision in Washington on 
the war in Vietnam. Secretary of Defense 
McNamara was Just about to start for Saigon 
when Chairman Kosygin arrived in this 
country. His purpose was fairly clear. Presi- 
dent Johnson had committed himself to give 
General Westmoreland whatever troops he 
requested. The general is understood to bane 
requested another 100,000 men and Mr. 
McNamara was going to Vietnam to make a 
recommendation to the President, on this 

When Premier Kosygin arrived here at the 
United Nations, the McNamara trip was 
postponed. The Secretary found himself, 
much to his surprise, not in Saigon but at 
the summit talks at Glassboro State College 
in New Jersey. Obviously it would be awk- 
ward to send another 100,000 American 
troops to Vietnam if serious conversations 
for a wider East-West accommodation were 
in process. 

MOSCOW'S PROBLEMS 

The Soviet Government Is in a comparable 
position in the Middle East. While Mr. 
Kosygin was talking to President Johnson, 
President Podgorny of the U.S.S.R was in 
Cairo talking to President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic about replacing the 


two or three billions of dollars worth of arms 
lost in the Israeli war. 

In an atmosphere of mounting tension, 
with Moscow and Washington divided and • 
Peking trying to replace Soviet influence in 
the Middel East, the military escalation was 
likely to continue in both places. It still 
may go forward anyway, but the Johnson- 
Kosygin talks have at least given both sides 
a little time to discuss whether it is in any- 
body’s interest to continue along this same 
costly military Journey. 

Similarly, Moscow and Washington are on 
the verge of a spectacular new phase of the 
arms race, The President and particularly 
Secretary McNamara have been extremely 
reluctant to get into the development of an 
anti-balistic missile system, which would 
cost about $60 billion in the next seven 
years, but the more the tension mounts and 
spreads from Vietnam to the Middle East, 
the more likely it is that this upward spiral 
of rearmament will continue. 

The question now is not whether Johnson 
and Kosygin have been able to deal with the 
details of these questions — obviously they 
have not — hut whether they can get at the 
heart of the problem, which is the dominion 
of fear on both sides, and whether they can 
keep the dialogue going at the highest levels 
of decision. 

. These talks cannot safely be left to John- 
son and Kosygin and their foreign secre- 
taries. Europe, the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia and China have all been apprehensive 
that the two most powerful nations, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., would make 
a deal to follow parallel policies that might 
not be in the interest of other nations in 
other parts of the world. 

Accrodingly, the need to enlarge the scope 
of the talks to include President de Gaulle of 
France and Prime Minister Wilson of Brit- 
ain is fairly obvious. De Gaulle proposed such 
a Big Four meeting at the height of the 
Middle Eastern crisis, hut it was turned 
down by Moscow, and it is still not clear that 
Kosygin is ready yet for such ambitious ne- 
gotiations. 

THE CONNECTION 

Secretary of State Rusk has been saying 
lately that there was “no organic link” be- 
tween the problems in Vietnam and the 
problems in the Middle East and the prob- 
lems of arms shipments and control. 

But organic or no, the problems are ob- 
viously linked politically and psychologically. 
Each Is poisoning the entire body of world 
polities. Each problem is frozen by itself, 
but for a general accommodation and easing 
of world tensions, concessions might be made 
that are impossible in the narrow context 
of Vietnam Itself. 

No doubt this is reaching well beyond the 
present phase of the Johnson-Kosygin talks. 
If left where they are, the summit meeting 
at Glassboro State College could go down 
in history as little more than an amusing 
insult to Princeton, but if continued and 
expanded, they could provide more freedom 
of diplomatic maneuver than exists today. 


Commencement Address by the Honorable 
Gladys M. Dorman, at the Second 
Commencement Exercises, Kings- 
borough Community College 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
12, 1967, 1 had the pleasure of attending' 
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phasing out of restricted Federal grants: 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring herein, That we respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to provide, 
without restrictions, a system for the shar- 
ing of Federal income taxes with the sev- 
eral States out of funds provided both by 
cutbacks and elimination of existing and 
projected expansions of Federal grant-in- 
aid programs, and from the increased rev- 
enue provided by our burgeoning national 
economy, so as to facilitate the capacity of 
our State and local governments to provide 
a more meaningful response to the needs of 
the people; and, be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution/be 
forwarded by the Secretary of State to every 
member of the Congress of the UnitecbStates 
from the State of Illinois, and the/Gover- 
nor and the presiding officers of the Legis- 
latures of each of the other forty-nine states. 
Adopted by the Senate, May 3,/1967. 

Samuel H. Shapiro, 

President of wie Senate. 

Edward E. Fernrndes, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the House of Bepresenta 
tives, June 15, 1967. 
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Finally, there’s some feeling that the com- 
mission may have staged an end-run around 
Congress, which had the option of laying 
down conditions for broadcast advertising for 
cigarettes and didn’t exercise it. 

All these points have to be welghe&JjefBre 
the broadcasters deliver their cojanSmtsT but 
they will deliver them and nedSabiy at a high 
level. 


Speaker of House of Representatives. 

Frederic B. Sblcke, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


FCC “F airness Rule on Cigarettes Seems 
Ominous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec- 
ord, I include the following: 

FCC “Fairness” Rule on Cigarettes Seems 
Ominous 

There's no particular panic among broad- 
casters over the Federal Communications 
Commission’s recent statement on cigarette 
advertising, but there is plenty of long-term 
concern. It isn’t the statement itself that has 
them worried, It’s the questions posed by the 
extension of the so-called “fairness doctrine” 
into the area of advertising. 

TV already carries specials on smoking and 
messages from such groups as the America! ‘ 
Cancer Society. The immediate requiremenl 
presumably, can be met by expanding thes< 
Up to now, however, the "fairness doctrine! 
has functioned purely in the field of radii 
and TV editorializing. In effect, the FCC now, 
has tagged commercials as controversial 
broadcasts within the meaning of the "doc- 
trine,” and this raises some very Involved 
questions. 

A primary question, of course, is the pos- 
sibility that this ruling may be further ex- 
tended to other advertising — beer commer- 
cials, for example — which some viewer may 
consider controversial. For the present, at 
least, the FCC’s intention apparently is to 
limit the ruling to cigarettes on the grounds 
that they have been rated a possible health 
hazard. But the precedent has been set. 

Second, what it adequate airing of the 
other side? Unlike the "equal time” provi- 
sion, the “fairness doctrine” does not require 
a minute.-for-minute rebuttal — it lets the 
station decide what’s “fair.” When it comes 
to commercials, this may be difficult to assess. 


Thurj£p<rifMar(hall — Cheating Pays 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN R. RARICK 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
platitudes and praise that can be dug up 
to justify Thurgood Marshall’s appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
truth remains that he is dishonest— and 
his deeds against the American people 
have never been repudiated or corrected. 
There are, I am certain, many Negro 
wyacfczrand every American. Np Cm a ii 
who can trace their lineage back, ar6 of 
slave ancestry. There are many who 
worked their way through college and 
law school as have many whites. 

But there are also Negro lawyers who 
are morally and professionally honest 
and dedicated to the American constitu- 
tional Government under which the 
United States will survive, or without 
which our country will perish. Marshall’s 
appointment must, then, have been for 
some other consideration than that he 
was a deserving Negro. 

The record of Thurgood Marshall as 
a scamp, a cheat, and user of false evi- 
dence in the Brown case was restated in 
the June 26, 1967, U.S. News & World 
port at page 13. What a minute sliatle of 
difference between MarshaJJ^-’flemeanor 
in the Brown case frpar'the crime of 
bribing judges, opjfte use of a bought 
witness with»grjured testimony at a 
trial. Is nptrThe witnesses’ oath to “tell 
the truttC the whole truth, and nothing 
re truth”? 

bought his verdict and now the 
rerican people are asked to reward a 
, shonest man by giving him a lifetime 
appointment to the Supreme Court. 
Cheating dare not prosper — for if it 
prosper none dare call it cheating. His 
record and past deeds offer more basis 
for removal from office than for eleva- 
tion to the bench. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the U.S. News 
World Report article following my com- 
ments : 

side Story of the Marshall Role in 
® School-Desegregation Decision 
Inslgkt into the attitude of Thurgood Mar- 
shall toward the Constitution and the law Is 
revealed in a speech that was made on Dec. 
28. 1961, by a history professor. 

This speech is getting attention of Sen- 
ators. It was made by Alfred H. Kelly, pro- 
fessor of history at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, before the American Historical -As- 
sociation in Washington, D.C. 

In July, 1953, Thurgood Marshall, as coun- 
sel for the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, had asked Mr. 
Kelly — among others — to prepare a research 
paper on the intent of framers of the Four- 


teenth Amendment with respect to constitu- 
tionality of segregated school s. 

5*LE , ‘' CASE 

.-aper, according to Mr. Kelly, was to 
te used by NAACP lawyers preparing a brief 
for argument before the Supieme Court. Aim 
of the brief, said Mr. Kelly, was to provide a 
“plausible” historical case for ruling that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was intended by its 
framers to forbid racial segregation. 

Mr. Kelly joined the research group, which 
included 125 historians, political scientists, 
constitutional lawyers and educators. Their 
conference was held in September of 1953. 

“Ten days later, early in October,” Mr. 
Kelly told the Historical Association, “I was 
surprised to receive a phone call from Thur- 
good Marshall. ... My help, he said with 
careful flattery, was needed very badly on the 
brief. My vanity thus touched to the quick 
I came.” 

This time there was a group of 12. The 
result of their work was a paper based Mr 
Kelly said, “on the theory that it would not 
do to get too far involved In specific historical 
detail with respect to framer intent, and that 
the association’s case might best be cast, in 
very generalized terms with a deliberate 
avoidance of the particular.” 

Mr- Kelly continued In his address: 

This tactic, Marshall now informed us, 
might get past two or three of the Justices,' 
Tfirt-it-^ould darn well never get past [Jus- 
tices] Fraffkfmter or Douglas. ‘I gotta argue 
these cases,’ Thurgood said, ’and If I try this 
approach, those felliaws will shoot me down 
In flames.’ \ 

“I am very much afraid that for the next 
few days I ceased to function as a historian 
ana, instead, took up the prate t ice of law with- 
out a license. The problem tie faced was not 
the historian’s discovery of I the truth the 
whole truth and nothing bint -he truth’; the 
problem instead was the ftfrir ulation of an 
adequate gloss on the fateful events of 1866 
sufficient to convincejfie Court that we had 
something of ahjsferfical case. , . . 

“It is nojL-tllat we were engaged in for- 
mulatiijg'-'lles; there was nothing as crude 
aiyl-iiaive as that. But we were using facte, 
imphasizing facts, being down on facts, 
sliding off facts, quietly ignoring facts, and’ 
above all, interpreting facts in a way to do 
what Marshall said we had to do — ‘get by 
those boys down there.’ 

“There was one optimistic element in all 
this, as Marshall pointed out: It was obvious 
that the Court was looking for a plausible 
historical answer. . . . 

“In other words, Marshall said, we didn't 
need to win a historical argument hands 
down— all we needed was a face-saving draw. 

‘A fidthing-to-nothing score,’ Marshall put it, 
means we win the ball game.' I believe, by 
the way, that this was a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Court’s mood. ... 

“gradually, In the next three days, we 
hammered out a strategy. ... 

“The Fourteenth Amendment, we told our- 
selves, had been necessary to accomplish a 
vast sweep of purpose far beyond the Civil 
Rights Act. Here we came down hard on 
[Senator Jacob Merritt] Howard's announce- 
ment that the purpose of the Amendment 
had been to abolish all class ancl caste in the 
United States. And we pounced on a phrase 
Jay Graham [a constitutional historian] had 
dug up: Bingham [Representative John A. 
Bingham], in defending the Amendment in 
the House, had indeed said Congress now 
was writing a constitutional provision, not 
drafting a statute; that statutes are writ 
sharp and narrow and specific but constitu- 
tions are writ broad for ages yet unborn. . . . 

“This is the argument, essentially, that 
you will find incorporated in the historical 
portions of the NAACP brief as it went to 
the Court. This is the argument Marshall 
used in oral argument in answer to questions 
from the Justices. ... 
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Oregon to proceed with plans for additional 
campsites and other tourist facilitiies now 
delayed because of the uncertain future of 
this area; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
' area would stabilize conditions in the Flor- 
ence -Reedsport-Ooos Bay area by removing 
uncertainty as to the future ownership of 
lands in and near the dunes; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact legislation placing 
under the United States Forest Service the 
area to be known as the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Recreation Area, located south of the 
Siuslaw River and north of Tenmile Creek. 
The Congress is memorialized further to in- 
sure the unqualified continuation of domes- 
tic and industrial water supplies within such 
area. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be sent 
to the presiding officer of each chamber of 
the Congress, | to the Secreary of Agriculture, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to each 
member of the Oregon Congressional Dele- 
gation. 


$ 
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verybody’s Pal? — It Doesn’t Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in matters of foreign policy, we 
as Americans have been advised that we 
must “think the unthinkable” as a means 
of breaking new ground in the solution 
of great and grave problems. 

Perhaps one of the assumptions we 
should challenge is the assumption that 
we must be everybody’s pal — that U.S. 
foreign policy must be geared to popu- 
larity on a comprehensive worldwide 
basis. 

This has special significance at this 
time in the wake of the Johnson-Kosygin 
meeting and the maneuverings relating 
to the Middle East. And at this point in 
my remarks I want to call attention to 
a newspaper column by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of June 24, 1967 : 

It’s Time To Be Stiffly Correct 


(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The time may have arrived when the Amer- 
ican people should quit trying to be so 
puppy-dog friendly to the world and assume 
a more dignified posture of “correctness.” 

Americans are, perhaps, the friendliest peo- 
ple on earth. Part of it comes from our 
bigness and isolation. At home we see few 
foreigners. An alien accent intrigues us. In 
any erudite cocktail party the crowd is gen- 
erally thickest around the foreign visitor. 

We have, for a long time, suffered from a 
missionary guilt complex. It’s an interesting 
combination of smugness and concern. We 
are proud of the "American way.” We feel 
sure that our outlooks and techniques are 
superior to those of most other countries. 
We would like to share our wisdom. Hence, 
the missionary. On the other hand, we are 
easily guilt-ridden because of our relative 
opulence. So we give, often lavishly. 

Our British cousins in their great days 
were somewhat like us, but not much. They 
were eloquently and sometimes arrogantly 
proud of the empire. They wept a little for 


the heathen. They had their heroic mission- 
aries and teachers who went forth into the 
pools of ignorance and fever to discourage 
infanticide, stop cannibalism and outlaw 
suttee. But hard on their heels came the 
flag and the traders. 

As the Basuto chief bitterly told one of 
my old anthropology professors, “When the 
white man came here he had the Bible and 
we had the land. Now we’ve got the Bible 
and he’s got the land.” . 

Among the more recent colonial powers you 
might classify, in descending order of hu- 
manity, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians, 
the Germans and the Japanese. The Russians 
were never well enough organized in the 18th 
and 19th centuries to seize distant lands 
from primitive peoples. But in their conquest 
and treatment of the European satellites they 
would go to the bottom of the list. 

Only the Americans were haunted by their 
strength and nervous about their prosperity. 
Only the Americans set forth wistfully to 
make the world love them. 

Funny thing. The Israelis bombed a U.N. 
force in the Gaza Strip and nine Indian and 
two Brazilian soldiers were killed. The diplo- 
mats in the U.N. Security Council all tried 
to top each other in expressions of regret 
and grief. But 54,000 Americans died in what 
was billed as an official U.N. action in Korea. 
How much weeping did the United Nations 
do for our boys? 

There is the human inclination to make 
the friend of your enemy your enemy. All 
our largesse to India was forgotten the mo- 
ment we gave arms to Pakistan. And the 
Pakistanis damned us for our aid to India. 

For many years Americans tried to make 
themselves loved in the Near East. The Amer- 
ican University in Beirut has educated gen- 
erations of Arab leaders. We were lavish with 
Fulbright scholarships. We poured tremen- 
dous aid funds into Arab nations. Including 
those whose oil-rich sheiks bought Cadillacs 
by the shipload and rented whole hotels in 
Switzerland. 

But because America has promoted Israel 
we were hated. And when Gamai Abdel 
Nasser, in the bleak early hours of June 6, 
tried to alibi the collapse of his air force by 
claiming that American and British planes 
had shot it down, the whole Near East 
bought it immediately. Mobs converged on 
the American embassies. The American li- 
braries went up in flames. 

Maybe we ought to relax. Maybe we should 
quit trying to be loved. Maybe we should 
assume that we will be spit on. America is 
a complacent dragon, a fine beast on which 
to beat with wooden swords and have one’s 
picture taken standing on its back. Hatred 
of it is a huge convenience for a government 
entangled in its own stupidity. 

So be it. If we expect to be hated we will 
be freer to do intelligent things. We won’t 
have to keep shoring up corrupt regimes in 
the hope that they will become reliable 
friends. We can spend our foreign aid more 
wisely. We can seal off some famous rat 
holes. 

We can say, "Look, your excellency. Your 
mob burnt our free library, which happens 
to be the biggest and best in your country. 
If you want it back. Jail the leaders and 
build us a building. We’ll Just replace the 
books.” 

Or, “See here, your highness. We figure 
you’ll gut us the first time it’s convenient, 
but in the meantime we’d like to help your 
people. If you’ve got a sound plan and a 
way to keep your gang from cracking the 
safe we may bankroll it.” 

This kind of talk will make more sense to 
more people than our past habit of turning 
the other cheek with a sickly grin. Every- 
body’s pal — hell! It just didn’t work. Let’s 
be stiffly correct for a change, and maybe 
they’ll conclude we’re not so crazy after all. 


New Chamber Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Bob Waterman assumed the presi- 
dency of the Davenport Chamber of 
Commerce. He will provide forward and 
constructive leadership in a growing and 
rapidly developing community. 

A writer for the Davenport Times- 
Democrat interviewed Mr. Waterman 
and wrote the following story about him ; 
River Is a Tremendous Advantage — Chal- 
lenges Ahead for Chamber Chief 
(By Julie Jensen) 

The first mountain Robert Van Patten 
Waterman ever climbed was the Matterhorn, 
and this response to challenge augurs well 
for the Davenport Chamber of Commerce, 
which has elevated the Davenport attorney 
to its presidency. 

Waterman stands out in a crowd with an 
imposing height of six-foot-three. Brown- 
eyed with silver-touched dark hair and a 
robust complexion, he radiates elan. 

He is a general partner in a law firm of 
nine partners and associates, including his 
two older brothers, Larned, and C. D. Water- 
man Jr. His father and grandfather were 
lawyers before him. 

His executive duties for the Chamber will 
be demanding, and Waterman says, “I’ll have 
to find more hours in the day. I don’t want 
to reduce my time in the legal profession, 
so I suppose it means less leisure and more 
weekend work.” 

“I have been involved with the Chamber of 
Commerce for about eight years,” he says. 
"The Chamber is commiting itself to some 
form of urban re-development to make 
Davenport competitive with other cities. This 
takes money — either private or public 
funds — and there is a departure from earlier 
thinking that federal funds are tainted 
per se. 

“The philosophy now is that federal funds 
for a useful purpose are acceptable, and there 
is nothing morally wrong with attempting to 
regain some of our tax dollars.” 

Rebuilding the city’s sewer system, dealing 
with substandard housing problems, and pro- 
viding an expressway from Interstate 80 to 
the heart of downtown are Davenport’s pri- 
ority concerns. Waterman believes. 

“Cities of lesser size are making great 
strides in development,” he says, “and we 
cannot lag behind. We do need help. There 
isn’t enough private capital, and we’re paying 
such high taxes that we should have some of 
that money back. If we make plans, we can 
maintain local control. 

“We are in a fact-facing era, and the 
philosophy of the past is changing to the 
practical idealism of the present.” 

The downtown business area faces slow 
strangulation without a quick, convenient in- 
gress to its' core, Waterman holds. 

“Enlightened self-interest calls for some 
kind of an expressway to the downtown area,” 
he says. 

Keeping up with the working of 21 Cham- 
ber committees may keep the new president 
off the golf course, but he says he really 
doesn’t mind. 

“I played my best game between the ages 
of 16 and 18,” he says, “and I’ve never re- 
covered my former glory!” 

Waterman praises the recreational oppor- 
tunities of the Mississippi and regrets that he 
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missile cruiser USS Boston heeled close 
alongside while the destroyer USS Blandy 
and the Coast Guard cutter Ingham rode 
easy on station in the white-capped waters 
nearby, escort vessels for the occasion. 

We were aboard the guided missile cruiser 
USS Canberra east of Cape Henry, Virginia. 
Soon we were to be witness to history; the 
selection of an Unknown American fighting 
man who would represent all of the country’s 
dead for World War II. 

The Canberra and Boston were running 
abreast of each other now and highlines 
has been rigged between them in a great 
criss-cross pattern. Over the lines, from the 
Boston, were to be transferred two caskets, 
one containing the body of an Unknown 
American slain in the fighting in Europe, the 
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And now, too, Americans were to honor 
three Unknowns— of World Wars I and II 
and Korea. 

Following the selection ceremony, the 
caskets holding the bodies of the World 
War II and Korean War Unknowns were 
transferred by highline to the Blandy which 
would take them to Washington where they 
were to lie in state in the Capitol Rotunda 
until May 30. 

Meanwhile, aboard the Canberra, the body 
of the Unknown not selected by Charette 
was still to be buried at sea. 

THE BXJBIAL AT SEA 

At 1:40 p.m. that afternoon, as the Can- 
berra rode the seas 33 miles east of Cape 
He 5X2- the ' word was passed, "All hands bury 


paigns. 

The caskets were brought over with speed 
and precision. No other highline transfers 
had ever been made with such dignity. 

They were placed at the foot of two Ter- 
rier missiles on the after deck of the Can- 
berra, along with another also highllned 
from the Boston, which contained an Un- 
known selected 10 days earlier to represent 
all of those Americans who died fighting 
in Korea. 

It was May 2, 1958, and it was high noon. 
Soon, one of the two Unknowns of World 
War II would be selected as the Unknown 
to represent all the American dead of the 
war. The other would be hurried at sea 
with full military honors. 

From the Atlantic Fleet’s Cruiser Fq; 
Navy Band came the somber strajns of 
Chopin’s Funeral March. The dirge^pulsed 
solemnly over the ship, across the JtSg-draped 
caskets, then got caught up in ■file gusts of 
wind and rain and fell off in^ilence in the 
distance. 

Rear Admiral Lewis S. Pa/ks, commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet Cruisir Force, began 
the ceremonies, and noted : ^ — 

“It is not necessary that we Ttiwiw their 
names. It is enough that they were our 
rades and our shipmates. They were also our 
sons, our brothers, our fathers, our friends, 
and for all of us they gave ‘that last full 
measure of devotion’,’’ 

A wreath of red and white carnations rested 
inboard of the caskets. It would serve as the 
badge of distinction to denote which of the 
two Unknowns would be selected for the 
singular honor being bestowed that day. 

PICKED BY NAVY HERO 

The choice was to be made by William 
R. Charette, a Navy hospital corpsman first 
class, who won the Medal of Honor for su- 
preme heroism on the battlefields of Korea. 

There was high drama in the air as 
Charette came forward and picked up the 
wreath with deliberate precision. 

He walked slowly with it back around the 
three caskets, then stopped facing the one 
in the center, the one holding the body of 
the Unknown of Korea. 

Which of the World War II Unknowns 
would be selected to represent them all? 

For several moments Charette stood abso- 
lutely still, almost rigid, as though he’d been 
painted there by some great artist preserving 
a moment in time no one wanted repealed:' 

Charette was contemplative, tight-lipped. 

The rain that had pocketed, the day in 
grey suddenly lifted and the seas around us 
quieted somewhat. 

The moment had come. The choice was 
made. ^ 

“I DON’T KNOW WHY’’ 

Charette turned, then gently, with rever- 
ence for the occasion, placed the wreath on 
the casket on the right. He had started to 
place it on the one on the left, but sud- 
denly changed his mind. "I don’t know why, 

I just turned to the right,” he said later. 

Now, for the first time since World War II 
ended 13 years earlier, Americans could 
honor one fallen son as representing all of 
them who died in that war. 


The body of the Unknown waited aft on 
the starboard side of the ship, flanked by 
an honor guard of six sailors. With them, 
representing all services, since no one knew 
which branch of the armed services this Un- 
known had served in, were Admiral Jerauld 
S. Wright, Lieutenant General Herbert B. 
Powell, Major General William L. Kennedy, 
Lieutenant General Edwin A. Pollock and 
Read Admiral Harold C. Moore, representing 
the Navy, Army, Air Force, Mari: 
and Coast Guard respectiv; 

Prayers were saJji-^Sfid scriptures read. 
Chaplains ofg»vfiral faiths took part; Navy 
Lieutenjut^Boris Geeza, Eastern Orthodox; 
AimFdfce First Lieutenant Nathan M. Land- 
ifCn, Jewish; Army Major Henry L. Durand, 
Roman Catholic, and Navy Captain J. Floyd 
Dreith, Protestant. For as the identity and 
service of the man was unknown so was his 
religion. 

Chaplain Dreith intoned; ". . . for as much 
as it has pleased Almighty God, in His wise 
providence, to take out of this world the 
soul of our departed unknown comrade and 
friend, we therefore commit his mortal re- 
mains to the deep.” 

The honor guard of six sailors lifted the 
pallet on which the body of the Unknown 
rappe d in a canvas shroud and 
weighted dowS~WittL,2p0 pounds of lead and 
sand. It slid away easiIy"To-i»egt_it final rest- 
ing place. 

DRAMA AT ARLINGTON .... i( 

Eight Marines of a firing squad fired three'-fc.] 
volleys in rapid succession in final salute. 
Then James W. Howard, musician seaman, 
played the nostalgic notes of Taps. 

The committal ceremony was over. 

This day’s drama had ended, but it was 
only prologue to the drama to unfold four 
days alter. 

At 1 p.m. on Memorial Day 1958 the cas- 
kets containing the bodies of the Unknowns 
of World War II and the Korean War were 
taken from the Capitol Rotunda. There they 
had lain in state alternately on the cata- 
falque that had held the body of Abraham 
Lincoln and an identical one made especially 
for this historic occasion. 

The Unknowns were placed on ci 
drawn by two teams of_£ht-greyTIorses each 
and taken to AjdingfonfJational Cemetery 
to be intetredln twin crypts carved into the 
marbler’ plaza in front of the Tomb of the 
-Unknown of World War I. 

The funeral cortege proceeded from the 
Capitol down Constitution Avenue, around 
the Lincoln Memorial and across the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge to the amphitheater 
at Arlington Cemetery. 

Air Force F-101 Jets flew overhead in sa- 
lute in the “missing buddy” formation. 

EISENHOWER GIVES MEDALS 

The day’s ceremonies, from the time the 
bodies were carried down from the Capitol 
Rotunda until they were buried, lasted some 
200 minutes, and for every one of them can- 
non boomed in salute from a sloping hill 
overlooking the Potomac River. 

Inside the marble columns of the amphi- 
theater at Arlington, President Eisenhower, 

Vice President Nixon, Supreme Court Jus- 


tices, congressmen, foreign dignitaries, and 
more than 200 winners of the Medal of 
Honor took part in special ceremonies be- 
fore the final interment. The President 
placed Medals of Honor on black pillows near 
the casket heads of each of the Unknowns. 
The citations were brief. 

That to the Unknown of World War II 
was bestowed for “. . . exemplifying the 
selflessness of all our fallen heroes of the 
Second World War who. In courageous de- 
fense of the ideals of democracy against ag- 
gression, gave their lives to preserve our 
noble heritage.’’ 

The other called the Unknown of Korea 
’’. . . symbolic of the gallantry and intrepidity 
above-and beyond the call of duty of all 
members of the~ffrnieji forces of the United 
States who gave thei:rTlv«5in the Korean 
conflict while defending tbe'tdgals of free- 
dom and democracy.” 

As the Unknowns were taken fkom the 
amphitheater to the marble plaze, a salute 
of 21 guns was sounded, then thjfee final 
volleys after they had been committed to 
their crypts. A bugler soundBd'-'Taps. 

The drama that i Jiaii--Wgun hours earlier 
had ende" 


Preservation of the Oregon Dunes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
preservation and recreational develop- 
ment of a beautiful stretch of Pacific 
coastline called the Oregon Dunes has 
been a continuing concern of public- 
spirited citizens in southern Oregon for 
many years. While there has been some 
disagreement, occasionally heated, over 
the best method of attaining these goals, 
few dispute the desirability of reaching 
gm. 

Oregon Legislature has gone on 
record'h^favor of establishing “an Ore- 
gon Dunes. National Recreation Area 
under the administration of the U.S. 
Forest Serviced Since I support this con- 
cept and have 'been developing legisla- 
tion to bring it about, I am pleased to 
introduce Enrolled House Joint Memo- 
rial 7 of the 54tli Legislative Assembly 
of the State of On/gon. 

Hotjse^Joint Memorial 7 

( Sponsorecj/by Representatives Elder, 
BedingfipldT Gwlnn, Hanneman, Kennedy, 
McKenzie, Martin, Richards, Skelton, 
Wilson, Senators Husband, Stadler.) 

Whereas establishment of an Oregon 
Dunes National Recreation Area under the 
administration of the United States Forest 
Service would end a controversy over the 
proper treatment of this area that has con- 
tinued for nearly a decade; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would avoid condemnation of private 
property and the absorption of tax-paying 
lands by the Federal Government, which 
would deprive local government and schools 
of part of their support; and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area would permit continuation of revenues 
received by the United States Forest Service 
from the sale of timber therein, which would 
be discotinued if such area were under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service; 
and 

Whereas establishment of such recreation 
area at an early date would permit the 
United States Forest Service and the State of 
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Is the United Nations Still Useful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, due to re- 
cent actions taken by Secretary General 
U Thant in the Middle East crisis, the 
usefulness of the Secretary General and 
of the United Nations itself, has come in- 
to question. 

Two columns recently appearing in 
the Washington Star, dealt with, first, 
U Thant’s illegal assumption of author- 
ity to unilaterally remove the Emer- 
gency Force from the Middle East, and 
second, the future of the United Nations 
as an effective peacekeeping organiza- 
tion. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following columns written 
by David Lawrence and Ralph McGill, 
which appeared in the June 21, 1967, edi- 
tion of the Washington Star. 

The articles follow : 

Thant’s Usefulness Questioned 

The usefulness of U Thant as secretary- 
general of the United Nations has come Into 
question. Without placing the matter before 
the U.N. General Assembly, he granted 
promptly last month President Nasser's re- 
quest that the U.N. peace-keeping force be 
■withdrawn from the armistice line on the 
Israel border. This led to the outbreak of 
hostilities In the Middle East. 

Two pertinent documents now have been 
made public. One plainly sets forth the views 
of the late Dag Hammarskjold, who, as sec- 
retary-general In 1956, arranged with Presi- 
dent Nasser for the U.N. force to go on duty 
at the armistice line andstay there “until the 
task of the force was completed.’’ The other 
Is the reply Just made by Thant to the Ham- 
marskjold memorandum. 

It is clear that Hammarskjold knew there 
was a delicate point Involved, and he left 
for future guidance a carefully written record 
and analysis of the whole subject. Thant now 
brushes this aside as an Interpretation not 
binding upon him. 

But there Is a difference between an argu- 
ment over the right of Egypt to ask for the 
withdrawal of the U.N.'s peace-keeping force 
and the obligation of the secretary-general 
to submit the whole matter to the General 
Assembly for Its consideration and decision. 

The real Issue is what Secretary-General 
Thant should have done about Egypt’s re- 
quest. He consulted on May 17 with the 
members of the advisory committee of the 
United Nations Emergency Force — represent- 
atives of India, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Brazil, Yugoslavia and Canada. Some of these 
envoys warned him that he should take 
the matter up with the General Assembly. 

Unfortunately, however, the secretary- 
general had already advised Egypt that, If It 
formally requested withdrawal of the peace- 
keeping force, this would be granted. It was 
really not too late even then for a special 
meeting of the General Assembly to he called 
to deal with the problem, hut Thant took no 
such steps and said that "it is not within 
the competence of the General Assembly to 
act.’’ He felt that he himself had no choice 
but to grant the request from Nasser for the 
withdrawal. This he did on May 18. 

The Hammarskjold memorandum of Au- 
gust 1957, on the other hand, argued these 
same points and emphasized that Egypt had 
made a “good faith” agreement not to with- 


draw its "consent” to the presence of the 
peace-keeping force without submitting the 
matter to the General Assembly. The late 
secretary-general wrote: 

"My starting point In the consideration of 
this last-mentioned problem — the limitation 
of Egypt’s so vereign • right in the interest of 
political balance and stability In the United 
Nations Emergency Force operation — was the 
fact that Egypt had spontaneously endorsed 
the General Assembly resolution of Nov. 5, 
1956 (creating the force) and by endorsing 
that resolution had consented to the pres- 
ence of the United Nations Emergency Force 
for certain tasks. They could thus not ask 
the UNEF to withdraw before the completion 
of the tasks without running up against 
their own acceptance of the resolution on 
the force and its tasks.” 

Hammarskjold also mentions that he put 
squarely to President Nasser the necessity 
for an "agreement on withdrawal” with re- 
spect to the peace-keeping force, and told 
him that, “unless an agreement of this type 
was made,” the secretary-general would rec- 
ommend to the General Assembly the Im- 
mediate withdrawal of troops which had just 
been sent in to police the armistice. Egypt's 
president was so anxious to have the peace- 
keeping force established that he acquiesced 
In the agreement. 

The present secretary-general now says 
that, while he was aware of the Hammar- 
skjold memorandum, It was not an “official 
document.” But the points made cannot be 
erased. For the duty of the secretary-general 
is not to resolve such an Important Issue 
himself but to leave this to the United Na- 
tions, of which he Is merely an administra- 
tive official. 

The making of vital decisions is the func- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as set forth in the Charter 
Itself. As it turned out, the one-man ruling 
gave encouragement to Egypt, which 
promptly mobilized its forces on the borders 
of Israel, and war ensued, Certainly the 
United Nations should provide against a 
recurrence of such blunders. 

Future of United Nations Seen in Peril 

What Is the future of the United Nations? 

Is the Middle Eastern crisis the beginning 
of a renaissance? Or Is the U.N. sun setting? 

The Soviet Union has been making much 
use of the U.N. Security Council. It was a 
„ somewhat abrasive and critical Nikolai Fedo- 
renko who demanded a hurried, Immediate 
"emergency” session of the council on that 
fateful Wednesday, June 7, when the Israeli 
successes in the Sinai desert and against 
Jordan were confirmed. 

Yet, this was the same Fedorenko who on 
Monday before that Wednesday brusquely 
had refused the U.S. recommendation that a 
cease-fire he sought. 

Again, on Thursday, June 8, the Security 
Council was summonded back. Once more 
the pleasant-looklng, bow-tie wearing, pipe- 
smoking Fedorenko used the session to con- 
demn the United States, and to demand the 
Israelis return all they had gained in war. 

It was possible, sitting there in the press 
section of the council chamber to feel the 
almost tangible Irony, the cynical brazenness 
of the situation. 

It Is chiefly the Russians, though not en- 
tirely so, who have not paid their financial 
allotments due the United Nations. It Is 
largely their financial neglect, followed by 
others In their block, that has kept the 
United Nations close to the abyss of bank- 
ruptcy and substantially reduced the or- 
ganization’s prestige and potential for ac- 
tion. That the Russians should have so vig- 
orously sought to use the United Nations— 
only when, and after the Arab allies had 
made their war thrust and been defeated — 
serve merely to etch deeper the irony of that 
neglect. 


With the U.N. prestige and potential thus 
minimized, the International arena was, of 
necessity, reduced to power operations. 

The Middle East buildup was open. There 
was no secret about It. Nasser mobilized his 
troops, Nasser demanded that United Nations 
security troops be withdrawn from the Gaza 
strip. The alacrity with which Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant complied has damaged him 
and the United Nations. The Israelis are un- 
comfortably right In charging that U.N. 
actions had encouraged the Arabs to war. 

There was undented escalation of raids Into 
Israel by Shukeiry’s "Palestine Legion” and 
by the A1 Assifa (the Storm) guerillas of 
Syria. It Is members of these groups who 
have maintained sniping since the accept- 
ance of the cease-fire. 

The Soviet Union holds the solution to the 
future of the Middle East. The Russians can 
proceed to rearm the Arabs with tanks, MIG 
aircraft and weapons. They can, in and out 
of the United Nations, promote discord rather 
than a settlement the Arabs can reluctantly 
accept. The Israelis will not want to keep the 
Sinai. They have a right to hold the high 
ground along the borders of Syria from which 
came the mortar and shell fire aaglnst valley 
and villages — and, of course, against the 
guerilla raids of A1 Assifa. The Gulf of Aqaba 
must be open to all shipping. The United 
Nations — and the Russians — were silent when 
Egypt blockaded Aqaba as a part of the pre- 
war preparations by Nasser. 

Jerusalem might he Internationalized — if 
the United Nations Is made viable by Soviet 
support and cooperation. 

Soviet “interest” In Africa remains higher 
than commitment to the United Nations. 
Nasser had Soviet aid in Aden, at the en- 
trance to the Red Sea. The Somalis had Soviet 
help across from Aden at the Red Sea en- 
trance. Algeria Is the latest “interest” In 
Africa — and the Middle East. 

The outlook Is complex and, at best, hidden 
by intrigues, feuds, angers and ambitions, 
The United Nations could be entering a new 
phase of usefulness. Or, It could be under- 
going cynical “use” for non-peaceful objec- 
tives. If so, the United Nations, God forbid, 
may be on its way out. 


Reason and Restraint in a Democratic 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON* DONALD J. IRWIN 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in a com- 
mencement address last month to the 
graduating class of the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, President King- 
man Brewster, Jr., of Yale University, 
discussed dissent in a democratic society. 
The newspaper coverage intrigued me 
and, now that I have read the speech in 
its entirety, I find my curiosity well 
rewarded. 

Seldom have I seen a more succinct 
analysis of the politics of polarization 
and accommodation ; or a more eloquent 
plea for the restraint and tolerance 
which permit a democratic society to en- 
joy freedom and grow through diversity. 

President Brewster advocated no easy 
solution to our involvement in Vietnam, 
which is the subject of much of today’s 
agonizing debate. But he emphasized 
that the terms of that debate are of crit- 
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leal importance to the institutions of free 
government and to the integrity of our 
academic traditions. 

I believe that this warning against the 
antirational tendencies of suppression 
and disruption merits a wide audience, 
and under unanimous consent I include 
it in the Record: 

Commencement Address at State University 

of New York, at Buffalo, by Kingman 

Brewster, Jr„ President, Yale University, 

May 28, 1967 

Screaming Journalism makes It fashion- 
able these days to engage In the game of 
gap spotting. Whether In ladles swimming 
garb or White House communiques — its the 
gap that counts. Then there Is the “genera- 
tion gap.” Such Is the perversity of soda 
history that the well rounded boy of agea- 
eration ago Is the square of today. Then 
there Is the ancient gap between the^acad- 
emy and the market place measured by the 
holler than thou scorn of the ilcademics; 
more than reciprocated by thpr “you can't 
change human nature” realised of the busl 
nessman. 

Whatever the differences/of political taste 
among us, however, our /ommoa ground Is 
more Important. X would like to dwell here 
for a moment on the/impor tance of hold- 
ing that common grraflnd against the Inva- 
sion of suppression tftom the right and dis- 
ruption from the lefi 

On the far left life re are some few so dis- 
illusioned with things as they are that they 
would, tear the ho ise of freedom down by 
pulling the props of all self restraint. On 
the far right are i ome few «o panicked by 
the prospect of ani change that they would 
suppress all social! criticism and all striv- 
ing for broader frVedom. Both would pit 
hate against hate sil that all of us, liberal 
and conservative allkb, would be consumed 

in a violent civil war oi^extremes. 

.The liberals among us, especiaHj—tfleTaca- 
demic liberals, are sometimes tempted to ra- 
tionalize and excuse a call to hate or vio- 
lence If It Is uttered in the name of the vic- 
tims of poverty or discrimination. Consci- 
ence stricken quiet acquiescence In slogans 
of hate and destruction; rationalization that 
“you can’t blame them," or a cynical defense 
that “It’s the only way to call attention to 
the problem” each loosens one more stone 
to start the avalanche of counter hate, coun- 
ter violence, whose burden will fall hardest 
on any minority which can he made the 
scapegoat. Its crudest victims are always the 
minorities in whose name violence unleashes 
counter violence. 

We of academic privilege who are supposed 
to be our brothers’ thinker and dedicated to 
rational persuasion must repudiate this de- 
liberate mongering of racial bate and will- 
ful Incitement to violence. 

The conservatives among us, especially the 
business conservatives, are sometimes 
tempted to rationalize and excuse the witch 
hunt and the suppression of civil rights. 
They march toward oppression under the 
banner of maintaining civil order. Repudia- 
tion of violent change spills over Into rejec- 
tion of all change. Distaste for the implica- 
tions of hateful slogans like “black power” 
recoils Into the subtler, more polite forms 
of “white power” and almost unconsciously 
permits racism to become respectable again. 

Those of commercial, financial and indus- 
. trial privilege who are supposed to symbolize 
the world's greatest accomplishment of ma- 
terial welfare and economic opportunity 
must repudiate this deliberate scapegoat pol- 
itics and the appeal to “white power.” 

If we are not to be forced into a choice 
between radicals and reactionaries, then lib- 
erals and conservatives must defend their 
common faith In progress through ordered 
freedom. Neither molotov cocktails nor police 
barricades can make dignity and decency 
and opportunity a living reality for every- 


one's children. The urgent task of those 
gathered here, young and old alike, is to 
demonstrate that the promise of the free- 
dom we take for granted can made real for 
the whole society. 

And now, to the age old strain which gross 
economic, educational, and social Inequality 
have always put upon the processes qj_.er- ' 
dered freedom, Is added the otram-ef a war 
we wish we were not In, wtflettwe cannot 
totally win, and which yarit Tare not lose. 

Five years ago thlg^nfonth, President Ken- 
nedy resolved to^fultiply vastly the armed 
American pre^effee in Vietnam. It was then 
plausible tjer'say that there was no other way 
to prejsflft the balance of communist world 
powpYrrom shifting from the Soviet counsel 
coexistence to the Chinese prophets of 
.ggression. 

The American commitment In Vietnam 
proved irreversible; and, being Irreversible, 
could only vindicate the forebodings of those 
who predicted vast expansion of the Initial 
commitment when It was made. But this 
hindsight does not alter the plausibility and 
possible correctness of that decision. 

To allow a war of national liberation to 
succeed in 1962 might have vindicated Chi- 
nese aggressive doctrine, and encouraged a 
worldwide rash of sponsored wars; civil In 
form, but imperial In global pattern. 

There were differences then, plausibly, ra- 
tionally debated. Disagreement, however, did 
not then fester into distrust; opposition did 
not erupt into demonstration, let alone dis- 
ruption. 

Now, five years later, our military com- 
mitment has reached almost the exact level 
gloomily predicted by those who counselled 
President Kennedy against the Initial move. 
While the military situation Is less desperate 
In terms of possible United States defeat in 
South Vietnam, It Is apparently n o bet ter 
In terms of br inging ,K ..aN»ee-wgfgK' migKT" 
outlast_jiue-pre35nce7lt Is vastly worse In 
— rteWns of the risk of larger war. 

Even though history will probably never 
put the matter so clearly each one of us 
should perhaps answer the question: If the 
Chinese were to give us an ultimatum to 
withdraw or to face their hordes as In Ko- 
rea, do we stand or should we retreat. On this 
question the division In this country would 
not be evenly divided but there would be a 
deep gulf between fellow citizens. 

Several in number, but a minority, I think 
a very small minority, would say that to 
resist, not to withdraw, would condemn the 
world to nuclear destruction. 

Many many more, an overwhelming ma- 
jority I believe, would say that to fall back 
in face of such threatened Chinese Interven- 
tion. would surely condemn the world to nu- 
clear disaster. 

The alternative lines of reasoning are each 
quite plausible. 

One would say that to confront the Chi- 
nese, especially now that they have nuclear 
power, would be inevitably to Invite us to use 
whatever force, Including the weapons of 
frightfulness, would be necessary in order to 
prevail. The dikes of our self restraint would _ 
be breached beyond repair. 

The counselors for withdrawal would sdy 
no stakes In Vietnam would begin tjr be 
worth this price. 

The bigger voice, the more populgf voice, 
would say : to back down In the fade of Chi- 
nese ultimatum would forever/Vittate our 
capacity to deter aggression jn to prevent 
attack on our more vital interests. Nuclear 
war would ultimately be .invited. In some 
future West Berlin or Sputh Korea a con- 
fident enemy who thought he could call our 
bluff would find, too late, that he was in fact 
pushing us beyond otSr exasperation point. 

-To stand firm no^v when we might at best 
deter or at worst/prevail without resort to 
nuclear weapons/would be the only way to 
prevent a later global holocaust. 

When differences are plausible and the 
stake for whjch disagreement wagers is the 


survival of civilization Itself, the confronta- 
tion generates a passion whose height or 
depth knows no limit. Let one spark of dis- 
trust fall from the torches of those who are 
not of good will and disagreement may flare 
Into a conflict tretwecnrthpse who would sup- 
prsesrSfici those who would disrupt the proc- 
esses of democracy. 

You know and I know that there are among 
us a few who would positively welcome a 
preventive war against China. Happily their 
voices are so few and their prescription so 
noxious that they will rarely avow their 
views In public. 

You and I also know that there are some 
few, a very noisy few, who would like to see 
not only the Chinese prevail in Asia and 
world revolution spread, but who would wel- 
come the destruction of the American so- 
ciety. 

You and I als'5 know friends of the right 
who are panicked by the threat of disorderly 
dissent, who assume , that all objection to 
official policy Is communist Inspired. General 
Trudeau’s testimony a few days ago reeks 
with this fearful, invitation to suppression. 
And there are those, like Congressmen Rivers 
and Hebert, who are bold enough to imply 
that the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the first of the Bill of Rights, ls-an ob- 
stacle to the order they would seek. 

You and I also know friends of the left 
whose Impatience with the processes of dem- 
ocratic society urges recourse not only to 
protest and demonstration but to the thresh- 
old of violence and sabotage in the name of 
their own convictions. 

Statements by some who seek to rally a 
following for a summer of protest against the 
Vietnam war have revealed a yearning for 
violent disruption. In callous disregard for 
the claims of ordered freedom and the dem- 
ocratic process. 

rrnsJke&jne unhappy that I have no con- 
fident prescription R>r a peace which would 
not invite an everirhste frightful war. 

But I am confident that our chances of 
discovering such a path, and our chances 
of enduring and surviving tlris time °f an * 
guish depend upon convincing rejection of 


the counsels of suppression and disruption. 

Freedom requires both boldpess and pa- 
tience. 

To those who would suppress/ dissent I say 
you are of little faith, unworthy of those 
who have risked the unknown/ihores and the 
unknown frontier because tlysy believed that 
no idea or way of life was gj/od. enough to be 
imposed. 

Of course freedom Is rfeky. The majority 
might be ifrrong. But freedom also requires 
patience. Somehow m the fullness of time 
people seem to heebie to come out right, If 
censorship does/not defraud them of a 
chance to majtfl up their own mind. 

To those^who would disrupt the orderly 
processes,*® government in order to call at- 
tention*™ their convictions, I say you forfeit 
the pdnsideration of a society which relies on 
>nal persuasion as the arbiter of Its des- 


Of course the processes of a free society 
are often tedious_ancl sometimes corrupt. But 
the ways of democracy are preferable to the 
dictate of even the most righteous; whether 
that dictation be imposed by the coercion of 
authority or the blackmail of disruption. 

The dread Is that these two monsters, sup- 
pression and disruption wll feed and fatten 
each other. Each is, in fact, Justified by the 
other. 

If suppression is r,he mandate, of official 
power, then indeed disruption may be the 
only recourse of those who believe in freedom. 

If disruption Is the counsel of those who 
disagree with official policy, then suppres- 
sion may he the only recourse of those who 
believe in order. 

What has this to do with you. 

A very great deal. For you here have been 
privileged to struggle for knowledge and 
Judgment and purpose in a place which has 
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lived at 319 Audrey avenue in Brooklyn, was 
killed, about 3 P.M. last Saturday by small- 
arms fire while guarding an outpost some- 
where in Vietnam, his father, Curtis C. Har- 
man, said last night. 

ENLISTED IN ARMY 

His son had enlisted in the Army in June 
1966, after finishing his second year at Loyola 
College, Mr. Harman said. 

Although he was In the ROTC, he couldnt 
wait and enlisted. He volunteered f°r V let - 
nam . . . said he wanted to get in it before 

it was all over.” . 

Mr. Harman said his son read constantly, 
all about the military,” had majored In polit- 
ical and military science while at Loyola 
and “wanted to make the military a career. 

In addition to his parents, Private Harman 
is survived by a sister, Mr. Joyce Filipiak, of 
Munich. 

The American People Support the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East Policy 


r 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 

OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to report that the Nation’s press is 
paying a deserved tribute to President 
Johnson’s handling of the Middle East 
crisis. There is almost unanimous agree- 
ment that our President has followed a 
responsible, prudent, and reasonable 
course in the Middle East — a course that 
certainly contrasts sharply with that of 
the Soviet Union. . 

I believe this editorial opinion reflects 
the overwhelming support the Presi- 
dent’s policy enjoys with the American 
people. As the Baltimore Sun noted in an 
editorial : 

President Johnson’s statement of the 
American position was one that can be sub- 
scribed to by anyone who genuinely wants 
a peaceful Middle East. 

It is clear that President Johnson can 
look to the future with the knowledge 
that the American people stand solidly 
with him on our Government’s policy 
in the dangerous and turbulent Middle 
East area. This fact will give the Presi- 
dent enormous strength and confidence. 

I insert into the Record two editorials 
that represent the kind of positive re- 
action that the President has received on 
- his enunciation of American policy m 
the Middle East: 

(From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 

June 20, 1967] 

Three Speeches 

The state of the world was pretty well set 
forth yesterday in three speeches, one in 
Washington, by President Johnson and two 
in New York, where Premier Kosygin of the 
Soviet Union and Abba Eban, Foreign Min- 
ister of Israel addressed the General Assem- 
blv of the United Nations. The state of the 
world is not hopeless, but it is not good. 
Specifically as to the Middle East: 

President Johnson's statement of tne 
American position was one that can be sub- 
scribed to by anyone who genuinely wants 
a peaceful Middle East. The points are quite 
clear As the “first and greatest principle, 
every nation in the area has a fundamental 
right to live. International maritime rights 


must be respected: the President said that 
“if a single act of folly was more responsible 
for this explosion than any other,” it was the 
Egyptian announcement of the closing oi 
the Strait of Tiran. The need, he said, is for 
recognized boundaries and other arrange- 
ments that will guarantee all countries secu- 
rity against terror, destruction and war. 

On those propositions Mr. Johnson may 
have seemed to he accepting the Israeli point 
of view. On the other main points he warned 
against letting military success blind a victor 
to the legitimate rights and interests of 
others; and he charged the nations of the 
region, not excluding Israel, with joint re- 
sponsibility for at last doing something 
about the Arab refugees, of whom there are 

now more. . 

If the weight of the President s statement 
still falls on the Israeli side of the scales, 
why, that is where it falls. 

Mr Eban in the General Assembly gave 
Israel’s case in full, and eloquently. Speak- 
ing after Premier Kosygin, he laid upon the 
Soviet Union a heavy responsibility for the 
war its proteges lost, and rejected as totally 
inacceptable to Israel a return to the situ- 
ation of June 5, as called for by Russia and 
the Arabs. To return, he said, would be to 
try to “reconstruct a broken egg.” Beyond 
that, he suggested concessions to the Arabs, 
with Jordanian access to the Mediterranean 
as an example, but made it plain that peace 
in the region Arabs and Israelis are “destined 
to share” would depend on face-to-face 
negotiations which alone, he said, could 
effectively remove the Middle East from the 
scope of global rivalries. 

In the sense that Mr. Eban failed to pro- 
pose that Israel roll over and die, it was a 
hard-line speech, but it did hold out some 
hope for a better era ahead. 

And Mr. Kosygin? Did he recognize. In any 
slightest phrase, that the Arab cause was 
anything but Impeccably pure? Did he to 
any degree at all join President Johnson in 
wishing to enlarge the arena of Russo- 
American common action? He did not. Mr. 
Kosygin's appearance, his first In this coun- 
try, had been anticipated as an opportunity 
for Soviet statesmanship, no matter what 
the Soviet spokesman In the Security Coun- 
cil may have said in the Immediate wake of 
the Israeli triumph. Instead, his address was 
a sterile echo of that spokesman’s false 
charges and intemperate vilifications. 

Mr. Eban, speaking of the Arabs, expressed 
a willingness to perceive “any glimmer of 
reality and moderation In the Arab mind.” 
At another level of power, the United States 
would welcome a similar sign from the Rus- 
sians. Yesterday, at least, no such sign was 
forthcoming. 


that the arms race is a “fearful waste of 
economic energy” In the Mideast. Rather 
than encouraging a situation in which the 
arms race might be stimulated, the major 
powers should foster peaceful programs of 
economic and social development that would 
help Arabs and Israelis alike. 

Mr Johnson also echoed what Israel had 
said earlier — that the Arabs and the Israelis 
bear the main responsibility for establishing 
a long-range peace for their peoples. This is 
the only realistic appraisal. The United Na- 
tions failed before to preserve peace in the 
Mideast. The U.N. and the major powers 
should, of course, do what they can to re- 
establish peace, but their role in a settlement 
can be only supportive. 

It is perhaps a small base from which to 
build a useful dialogue, but Mr. Johnson and 
Kosygin did agree on one point: that Israel 
has the right to a national life. Kosygin’s 
U N. speech was not constructive, and his 
walkout during Eban’s reply cannot be 
ignored or excused. Yet the speech was de- 
livered in a restrained manner, without any 
shoe-banging or other pyrotechnic effects. 
Some think Kosygin’s comparative restraint 
left the door open for a meeting with Presi- 
dent Johnson. Perhaps it did. And possibly 
talks between the two men could be of 
value at this time. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent oflice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938) . 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee, has. reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937) . 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 

June 20, 19671 

A Positive Mideast Program 
President Johnson and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban, in agreement on several 
points, have offered constructive approaches 
to peace in the Middle East. What Soviet 
Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin has offered is no 
approach at all, but a retreat from peace. 

Besides inflaming the question of who was 
the aggressor, Kosygin’s demand that Israel 
withdraw from Arab territory immediately 
and pay full war damages to the Arab na- 
tions would merely set the stage for renewed 
conflict. Kosygin is asking nothing less than 
a return to the status quo — back to the old 
boundaries, back to the old tensions, back 
to a situation in which the Arabs can rearm. 
In short, hack to the conditions that led 
to war in the first place. Kosygin’s demands 
are Inconsistent with his warning that con- 
flict in the Mideast could lead to nuclear war. 

By contrast, President Johnson, in his five 
principles for peace, recognizes that a key 
need is limiting the “destructive arms race.” 
Eban recognies it, too, and further realizes 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Oflice, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with' the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Chicago are pleased with the appoint- 
ment of this most qualified and dedicated 
Chicago police official. I take a special 
pride in that Janies Conlisk resides in 
the 11th District of Illinois and there- 
fore is one of my constituents. 

James Conlisk has been named to a 
formidable job but he brings to it formi- 
dable credentials. Deputy Superintendent 
Conlisk, shortly to be Superintendent 
Conlisk, said: 

I pledge a continuation of the leadership 
that has brought Chicago to the forefront 
as one of the eminent police departments of 
the world. 


All of Chicago wishes the new superin- 
tendent well. 


U.S. News Report on Bond Dialog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 

of California 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 12, 1967 

Mr . HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the June 12, 
issue of U.S. News & World Report sum- 
marizes the present status of the bond 
battle. The magazine article’s preface 
summary suggests: 

Steam is building up behind a plan to pre- 
vent States and localities from, selling tax- 
exempt bonds to build factories for private 
companies. 

On a more pessimistic note the article 
indicates “industrial -aid bonds, though 
may have too many friends to be stopped 
now.” 

I sincerely hope this second comment 
is not the case. The rapidly proliferating 
use of public industrial revenue bonds is 
perverting the market, causing serious 
dislocation, encouraging pirating of in- 
dustry from one area to another, and 
seriously disadvantaging certain areas of 
the country who are unable, because of 
State law, to compete. 

Those supporting reform in this abused 
area are asking for a hearing on the 
merits of the issues involved. Such a 
hearing would clearly demonstrate the 
need to alter present practices. 

I commend the U.S. "News & World 
Report article to the many Members of 
Congress who have been involved in the 
various phases of the debate over abuses 
in using public industrial revenue bonds : 

A Tax Incentive That’s Coming Under Fire 
Steam is building up behind a plan to 
prevent States and localities from selling 
tax-exempt bonds to build factories for pri- 
vate companies. 

Even some States that use the practice 
want it banned. 

The Johnson Administration, too, wants 
early action. ' 

Industrial-aid bonds, though, may have 
too many friends to be stopped now. 

A long feud between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments ap- 
pears to be coming to a head now. 

The issue Is a rush by communities to sell 
their tax-exempt bonds to finance construc- 
tion of Industrial plants for leasing to pri- 
vate corporations. 

Officials in Washington regard that grow- 
ing practice as an “abuse” of the tax-ex- 
emption privilege that permits States and 
localities to finance public projects at lower 


rates of interest than they otherwise would 

Support now appears to be building up 
rapidly for Administration efforts to stamp 
out such activities by denying tax exemp- 
tion for future Issues of municipal Indus- 
trial-aid bonds. Some evidence of that crow- 
ing support: B 

On May 31, the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation Issued a new policy statement say- 
ing that “the situation Is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing and that “abuses of tax exemption have 
expanded to alarming proportions ” 

For the first time, the IBA adopted a res- 
Sr tl ,°, n backin S tile Treasury plan to prevent 
this kind of bond. 

On May 24, nine U.S. Senators and 16 
Representatives joined to demand an end to 
Industrial-aid bonds, which, they said, are 
being used by many states to pirate Indus-, 
tries from other States. 

On May 23, North Carolina’s legislature, 
acting, as It said, “reluctantly as a defensive 
measure and with reservations,” adopted a 
bill to permit the use of such bonds by com- 
munities. 

In doing that, the legislature also adopted 
a resolution denouncing the practice it was 
authorizing and calling on the President, 
Congress and its "sister States” to stop it. 
Governors of a number of States, particu- 
larly Northern States, have recently de- 
manded action from Congress. One such 
State, Pennsylvania, is going ahead to adopt 

law authorlz mg industrial bonds 
while it waits. 

Spreading practice. The use of tax-free 
bonds to finance private plants has been 
spreading rapidly. 

+^ A xr ea ?^ 1967, three States— in addition 
to North Carolina — have authorized their 
issuance. The three are Texas, Colorado and 
Utah. 

This brings to 35 the number of States 
seeking to attract industry with this lure 
Several others have authorized use of indus- 
trial-aid bonds on a limited basis. 

In addition, a number of other States are 
in the process of adopting bills to authorize 
them. Wyoming’s new law will be ready for 
use after a court test. 

■ Tbe cbart on this page shows the big rise 
m offerings of these bonds. 

Not until 1959 was as much as 15 million 
dollars’ worth Issued In a year. Last year, a 
tally by the IBA has just disclosed, the vol- 
ume of new Industrial-aid bonds going to 
market exceeded half a billion dollars. 

So far this year, the volume is running 
well ahead of last year's, and the IBA says It 
estimates “conservatively” that the 1967 
tota 1 will be at least three quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

The biggest users of tax-free Industrial 
bonds in most recent years have been South- 
ern and Border States, though the practice 
has become widespread since it was first used 
in Mississippi In 1936. 

Last year, for example, nearly two thirds 
of the half-billion -dollar total was offered 
by communities in Kentucky, Alabama 
Georgia, Arkansas and West Virginia. Sizable 
offerings also came from Delaware and Iowa. 

Pros and cons. Those States are not the 
only friends which industrial-aid bonds 
have now. 

Many members of the IBA itself are 
among the investment banking firms that 
underwrite new issues of these bonds. 

Proponents of tax-free industrial bonds 
say they offer low-income, labor-surplus 
areas an effective method of attracting new 
industry, particularly corporations that lack 
capital to build new plants or credit to fi- 
nance them at reasonable cost. 

Administration officials, however, contend 
that communities now are getting further 
and further from that idea. Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler, in a recent speech, 
had this to say : 

“Now, more and more, this device is being 
used by corporations which are financially 
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strong and quite capable of obtaining their 
funds through normal market channels. 

“When they turn to the local Issuing 
agency for these funds they — and the local 
a S en cy are getting into an arrangement 
which distorts the tax-exemption privilege 
and which, in the long run, simply forces 
the federal tax system to support their 
financing.’’ 

Oases In point. The DBA, on May 31, gave 
ulefi 0 examples °* re cent issues sold or sched- 

82.5 million dollars in bonds by Middle- 
town, Ohio, for Armco Steel Corporation. 

20 millions in bonds by Nevada, Mo., for 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. ° 

30 millions in bonds by Warren County 
Ky„ for Firestone Tire ii Rubber Company' 

80 million® in bonds by Wickliffe Kv. 

population 917 — for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company. 1 

60 millions in bonds by Ford Madison la 

!rJL SUbsidlary of slncIalr Oil Corporation] 
Other large companies for which substan- 
tial issues of tax-free bonds have been sold 
recently included American Can Company 
Skelly Oil Company, Phoenix Steel Corpora- 
tion, Rockwell-Standard Corporation and 
Air Reduction Company. 

Objections to these bonds are offered by 
members of Congress who are pressing bills 
to apply income taxes to such issues in the 
future. In a May 24 statement they listed 
these arguments : 

Municipal industrial-development bond 
Issues use public credit for essentially private 
purposes. ... 

“These bonds encourage the pirating of 
industrial plants . . . causing economic dis- 
location in the area abandoned. . . . 

These bonds hurt legitimate municipal 
borrowing. ... ^ 

“These bonds cause unfair competition ’’ 
Matter of self-interest? The IBA Itself 
bases Its opposition on what It regards as 
the self-interest of Its members and of State 
and local governments. 

* ea f : that resentment against indus- 
trial-aid bonds will rise to a point that will 
endanger tax exemption for ail future issues 
of state and local bonds. 

. l8 J 9° dgress likely t0 ban industrial-aid 
bonds? Officials decline to make any pre- 
diction. 

However, there is this note: The most pow- 
erful friend these bonds have Is Representa- 
tive Wilbur D. Mills, chapman of the Wavs 
and Means Committee, which would have 
the Job of writing the legislation. Mr. Mills' 
State, Arkansas, ts a user of these bonds and 
Issued 131 million dollars’ worth of them in 
the four years 1963-66. 


Pvt. Curtis Harman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, June 26, 1967 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pvt. Curtis J. Harman, a young soldier 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the cour- 
age of Private Harman and to honor his 
memory by including the following 
article in the Record : 

Curtis Harman, on Guard Duty in South 
Vietnam 

A 21-year-old Baltimorean, Pfc. Curtis J. 
Harman, has been killed in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department reported yesterday. 

Private Harman, a graduate of Poly who 
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